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FOR: CHRISTMAS 


Some of the most distinguished records are on the Argo label. 
Among them you will find records which will give especial and 
lasting pleasure. May we suggest the following 12" long playing 
records at 41]- each . 


A PROCESSION WITH CAROLS 
on Advent Sunday 


sung by The Choir of King’s College, Cambridge 
RG 240 stereo ZRG 5240 


= 


A FESTIVAL OF LESSONS AND CAROLS 
sung by The Choir of King’s College, Cambridge 
RG 190. stereo ZRG 5190 


A CEREMONY OF CAROLS 
by Benjamin Britten 
MASS IN G MINOR 
by Ralph Vaughan Williams 


sung by The Choristers of Canterbury Cathedral 
RG 179 stereo 2 5179 


Robert Dou: ‘ene 
FAVOURITE POEMS AT HOME Gad 
POEMS AT CHRISTMAS TIME 

RG 192 


* 


mono only 


Frank Pettingell reads 
SCENES FROM A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
RG 155 


mono only . 


' John Betjeman reads 


SUMMONED BY BELLS 
RG 273 


mono only 


UNDER MILK WOOD 
by Dylan Thomas 


The BBC Italia prize production ah 
RG e122 mono only 


and on Extended Play at 14/1 
THE FIRST NOWELL and other carols 
sung by 
The Choir of King’s College, Reet hide 
EAF 20 stereo ZFA 20 


Argo Record Company Limited 


4 Ne eal . 53 
146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, | 


IN OVER TWO MILLION 
AFRICAN HOMES” 


The Christmas story will be read from Gospels z 
circulated during 1961 in 93 African languages 
through the Million Gospel Campaign of | 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


In thanking all who have made such work possible by _ 
their prayers and gifts, we ask for further remembrance | 


“at this Season, since its true meaning lies within that _ 


“| Mie ey, < 
Book which for over four centuries has enshrined the 
- Christmas story in the English tongue.. 
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The Search for World Order 


Anew S. NORTHEDGE 


OTHING works Rithout order, be it a watch, a train, had achieved it, the task we face today might have been infinitely 
or the globe in orbit round the sun. The degree of less complicated. In the intervening years, states have grown in 
efficiency with which they work is determined by the power to hurt one another; so has the jealousy and fear between 
degree of order maintained in them. The same principle them. One reason for this is that it is now technically possible to 
applies to the home, the farm, the business, the community, and govern the world from one centre. So that behind the rivalry of 
the state. But here other elements enter in: -human relations and the Great Powers is the fearful sense that the side which wins the 

_ the need constantly to adapt to changing circumstances. It might struggle may provide the eventual world government. 
Si be said that the business man is only truly efficient when he is _ That would be domination by one power, not world govern- 
operating both on his own behalf and for the good of the com- ment and world order in which all nations might co-operate; and 
; munity. By and large, governments evolve controls—taxation, for it must be admitted that nothing in the foreseeable future seems 
_* example—which are designed to ensure this co-operation. Laws likely to lead in this direction. Even in western Europe, countries 
reinforce the controls; penalties can be imposed for non- which have every reason for submerging their independence under 
- compliance. These are the instruments of order. one government—and have talked of doing so for years—still 
If, therefore, we search for world order, we are looking for the hesitate on the brink. Why do they do so? In part it is because 
means whereby the world, with all its peoples, can function in federation is no longer merely a matter of creating a common 
. something of the same orderly manner. We hope for co-operation, authority to take care of external affairs and defence. (It was 
_ but we recognize that there must be controls that would, if neces- when the United States came into being in 1789.) Nowadays, the 
- sary, enforce it. What I suspect we are less willing to consider i is internal and external affairs of nations are so closely interwoven 
what order on this scale would démand of us. that government shapes almost all the circumstances of life. The 
2 What we must think of is not order between individuals but important point is that the more all-embracing state control 
i > order between organized states. The trouble here is that—as the becomes, the more the order which it imposes is related to a 
German philosopher Schopenhauer put it—states coexist like particular scheme of values—to its chosen ideology. This is easy 
hedgehogs in a bag, in close and prickly contact. Thirty years ago, enough to see in an authoritarian regime, less easy to see in a 
vhen the champions of the League of Nations talked of world democracy. In eastern Europe order equals the enforcement of 
; it was ee in Europe they mainly had in mind. If they communism, in South Africa of apartheid, in Britain it might be 


fey 


etaand world povennieht. they mus 
they want government to protect. Until they are clear about that, 


world government—even if it could be established—would soon 
break down. It was precisely on this question that federation broke 
down in the United States in the civil war a hundred years ago. 


Two Approaches to World Order 

This problem of getting an agreed set of values which order 
protects underlies two other approaches to world order. Unlike 
world government, these do not assume the abolition of the inde- 
pendent sovereign state. The first is the idea of a world security 
force, made up ‘of contingents from different states, which would 
intervene in disputes to see that order is maintained. Last year the 
official disarmament plan presented to Russia by the Western 
Powers made provision for such a force. But the fact we must 
face is that an armed state may be prepared to destroy an existing 
order rather than see changes which it feels might menace its 
security—its capacity te preserve a chosen way of life. The 


_ Western Powers would evidently fight rather than see the freedom 


of West Berlin ended. Russia would fight rather than see com- 
munism ‘rolled back’ from east Europe. Values exist, in sHort, 
which every armed state believes to be more vital than order; 


while this is so, no state will allow a world authority to de-- 


cide how force shall be used to maintain order, unless it is 
sure that the authority will reflect its own schemes of values. 
That is the meaning of the veto in the United Nations Security 
Council. ae 

Since order is not merely the prevention of violence but the 


_ endorsement of certain agreed moral and political values, it has 
been suggested that what we need, in the first place, is not so 


much a world police force, but an effective system of world law. 
This is the second of the approaches I referred to. A world law 
above the separate states, interpreted by authoritative courts, 
would define the occasions on which the world police would act. 
Resort to the courts would have to be compulsory, with sanctions 


_against unwilling states, and judgments would have to be enforced 
too. Many people suppose that the present East-West conflict 


rules out any such schéme as utopian. But it is worth recalling 
that agreement could not be found for it even when communism 


was not an international factor of importance. Back in 1924 the 


League of Nations Assembly adopted the so-called Geneva Pro- 
tocol. This, in brief, called for sanctions against any state which 


_ refused to go to court in a dispute or to carry out the court’s award 


and resorted to war to enforce its claim. The Protocol was chiefly 


opposed by Britain and the British Dominions, as they were 


then known, even though Britain has always been in the front 
rank of the movement for strengthening international law. The 


__ British Government’s argument was that, since Britain was one 


of the greatest powers of the day, most of the force to im- 


plement the Protocol would need to come from Britain. This ~ 


could mean that the British people might be asked to fight in 
defence of international laws with which they were not neces- 


sarily in agreement. 


No Guard for the Guardians 
The same difficulty exists today. Neither the Vinied States nor 


the Soviet Union, who alone can provide the force behind world 


law, will commit themselves to use it to defend legal situations 


' from which they dissent; much less will they consent to use their 


force to defend situations the legal position of which is in doubt. 
The gist of the matter, then, is this: the Great Powers are asked 


to restrict their freedom so as to enjoy greater order in return. But | 
only they can provide the order; nobody exists to guard the © 


guardians. Hence they naturally reserve the right to say which 


parts of the existing law and order they will defend. On this they 
ie This is the ‘first of ‘SIX ti 


are not agreed. 
We can say, then, that these proposals for abolishing or reform- 
ing the present system of sovereign states are, at best, doubtful. 


Nevertheless the old rule for keeping order in this Pease” 


society, the balance of power, is no longer adequate, if it ever was. 


' The crisis of -world politics today arises from the fact that old 


what aa of values 


- the fact that Great Powers have to be lived with and will not be ~ 


~ that the Secretary-General should not be asked to deal with 


of states against the most 
have eee the. pees Nes 


a in hand agaitist emergencies, aah every ie cou 
such a margin at the same time. In any case, after the v 
Germany in 1871 the European balance was destroyed 0 
‘The present so-called balance might be compared with the extreme 
rigidity of the European position on the eve of the first world war 
Two camps faced each other ‘in the state and posture of arme: peak 
gladiators ’, as Thomas Hobbes described the condition of men <. $3 
without a common poverateaas Once that happened, catastrophe — 
was not far away. ; 3 = oo 

The present insecure biltetnes operates at all points of | contact ~ rae 
between the two great power systems. But it also operates in 
world institutions, in particular the United Nations. Yet these give — 
the only hope we have of bridging the gap between the contingent 
violence of today and the minimum of order without which 
humanity cannot survive. By classical diplomatic standards world 
institutions do more harm than good. They substitute speech ‘ 
making for negotiation, votes of censure for compromise. In so 
far as speeches in the United Nations General Assembly obscure 


a 


brushed aside by the votés of smaller states, the ce eiiaatere 
makes little contribution to” world order. 


yo : es 


Soviet View of U.N. ogi YS ae 
Yet there is something profoundly wuibteaisoeary about the Se 
Soviet view which regards the United Nations merely as a meet- 
ing place of the Great Powers, even though that is how, tr tradition-_ 
ally, British governments have regarded such institutions and how 
Mr. Hammarskjéld himself did, before the expansion in United = 
Nations membership which began i in- 1956. Great Power politics  __ 
have never yet kept the world at peace for long. To relegate the om 
United Nations to the role of an alternative theatre of Great 
Power politics is to fold one’s arms and wait for annihilation. At 
the other extreme is the more activist view prevalent in the United 
States. This considers the United Nations as a positive instru- 
ment of order, under a strong, independent Secretariat and deriv- 
ing its just powers from the consent of General Assembly — ele 
majorities. That view has a long and distinguished American 
ancestry, going back to Woodrow Wilson, pe Root, Henry 
Stimson and others. q me 
But if the Soviet conception : aeesiens to Bae nee the United 
Nations, the American idea piles burdens on the organization 
perhaps. greater than it can bear. One also wonders how long — are 
Americans would entertain it if General Assembly majorities 
began to work against American interests. In a remarkable nee i SEs 
sent to an American journalist i in 1956, Mr. Hammarskjéld wrote a 


problems the Great Powers could not—or dare not—face. Ulti- > 
mately, he said, the responsibility remained with them; and y who, | 
in view of the state of the world today, can doubt it? In the last 
resort, if the United Nations is to provide the most promising _ 
road to world order, it must do so by operating upon the policies — ~ “sf 
of the Great Powers, who \alone can decide war or peace. The wy: *: 
Powers must come to feel that it is, on balance, better that they ; 
should form their policies with—as the American serio ae 
said in 1776—a ‘ decent respect to the opinions _ of Man 
These opinions may be imperfectly expressed in the 1 
Nations but the Powers’ own wisdom i is no joann eae ae 
either themselves or the world. » - 
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me yohas Son ated Me. ae ane -you have Siete come- back to. 
be normal life after nearly eight years of being either in prison or 
- in detention. Did you find when you returned to your fellow men 
Sy that you had lost touch with life in Kenya? 

Jomo Kenyatta: Not at all, because I was* already in aaa 
__ with political leaders as well- as the people. I used to have — 


d s 20,000 to 25,000 people every day coming to my house, singing 
> ee and bringing resents to me. Not only that, but when I went to | 
% P yo 

=) ae _ visit places, many, many thousands of people came out to greet 


a, ‘eee they were very happy to see me and I was also very happy 


Bee _ to see them and to talk to them. So the people have not forgotten 
me, Instead their feeling for me has increased. 
____‘ Freeman: Are these onlyKikuyu, people from your own tribe, 


or do you get people from other tribes as well? 
_ Kenyatta: People from all sections: from down the- coast up 
: to the lakes, and from the northern province; people of all 
nationalities and people from various groups; not only the Kikuyu 
but all the peoples of Kenya. 
hae _ Freeman: Let us go back a little to the sad Batiod when you 
= were in gaol. Were you given the sort of privileges granted to 
a political prisoner, or not? 
Kenyatta: Not at all. I was a mere convict, known by number, 
not by name; I was told that that was one of the punishments— 
to deny me all the privileges that I had before. I was treated 
= _ just like a common prisoner. , 
Freeman: Did you have to do what is called hard labour? 
eas Kenyatta: I was convicted to do hard labour, but fortunately, 
owing to my age, and because a doctor found that I was not fit 
apessure, I was given only light duties. 
, Freeman: How old are you, Mr. Kenyatta? ~ 


= = met Kenya being interviewed by John Freeman i in Nairobi during the 
aes q BBC. Television programme“ ee to Face’ 


An interview with JO Hn NF R EEMAN 


-born,. I think, 


“on me. ye 


to do hard work as I was suffering from what they call high blood — 


Kenyatta: I think I am over 
seventy-one. 

Freeman: There has always 
been a slight mystery here: you 
don’t really know how old you 
are, do you? 

Kenyatta: I do, because I was 
somewhere in — 
1890, and if you count it from 
there you will find that what I 
have told you is the truth. 5 

Freeman: When you were in gaol did they try on you ‘the 
process of rehabilitation which was tried on all sorts of other 


sketch by 


Kenyatta wala 
Feliks Topolski 


Jomo 


people who were detained? 


Kenyatta: I cannot recall them trying anything of that kind. 

Freeman: No suggested reading, for instance? : 

Kenyatta: Suggested reading? In the first period we were not. 
allowed to read newspapers except those that were selected by 
the government, and otherwise we were only allowed to read 
religious books. It was only later on, in the last period, that we 
were able to read the books of our own choice. 

Freeman: Mr. Kenyatta, I would not be treating you fairly if 
I didn’t say that as far as the British public is concerned many 
of them do still regard you as having been responsible for actual 
crimes. I don’t think that politically aware people do think this, _ 


‘but the charge they sometimes make against you is that you did 


not condemn Mau Mau when it took place. What is your answer 
to that? 

Kenyatta: My answer is that what they are thinking is not 
right, because I was doing all I could to avoid violence, and in 
many cases I have denounced violence in my political meetings 
and elsewhere. I did so; but I think my denunciations were not 
given wide publicity because for one reason or another the 
government wanted to paint me as black as they could. 

Freeman: Did it ever strike you, during the course of your 
trial, that if at that stage you had absolutely unequivocally con- 
demned violence the result of the trial might have been different? 

Kenyatta: No, it would not have been different, because the 
government were determined to go through with their case and to 


_ win it: even when the judge acquitted us in the very beginning, 


the government appealed against the decision and it was only~ 
then that they were able to convict us. The judge in the first place 
acquitted all of us. 

Freeman: However, it remains that if you did condemn 
violence as you say you did, then your advice was not effective 
with your followers at that time? 

Kenyatta: I think it was effective because the real violence 


broke out while I was in gaol, or when I was under. arrest. 


During my trial, through my lawyers, especially Mr. Pritt, we 
talked together and’ I said the government wanted me to stop 
these things, and I told the government that if they gave me a 
chance, if I were free to get in touch with my people, then I 
would be able to stop all the violence that was going on. But the 


~ government were reluctant to accept that, and it was after 


promising this that they finally refused. 

Freeman: Mr. Kenyatta, not only are you a political leader 
but you are also a scholar and an anthropologist—that is part of 
your life. I want you to look at the’ problems of your own people, 
the Kikuyu. For some reason the relations between the Europeans 
and the Kikuyu in recent years have not been good. Can you, as 
an anthropologist, tell me what has gone wrong? 

Kenyatta: Nothing has gone wrong; but when a man is hungry 


a and he sees his» neighbour going with a full belly and so on, 


naturally ‘human nature is what it is, and you can’t blame the 
Kikuyu for feeling that this land belonged to us, and that now we 
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Freeman: Apart from land, is there any reason to think thet + 
_ the Kikuyu has been sociologically more disturbed by colonialism 
_ than the other tribes in Kenya? : * 
__ Kenyatta: I think so, because you see in n Kenya the ica 
is in the heart of Kikuyu country. Naturally the Kikuyu have 
been much more disturbed: de-tribalization is one thing which 
has disturbed their mode of life. Their needs have been increased, 
they are forced to satisfy these needs, and I think that is also 
something that has caused disturbance. 


Influence of Christian Missionaries 


Freeman: Do you think the Christian Missionaries have been 
a good or a bad influence? 

Kenyatta: Missionaries have done a ie of good work, because 
it was through them that many of the Kikuyu got their first 
education, and through the missions many Kikuyu’ were able to 
learn to read and write. The missionaries wanted them to be able 
to read the Bible in their particular languages, and also the 
medical side of missions did very well and are still doing good 
- work. But, at the same time, I think some, especially the old 
missionaries, did not understand the value of African customs: 
many of them tried to stamp out some of the customs without 
knowing the part such customs play in the life of the Kikuyu. 
Through that, or through interference with the people’s customs, 
_ they upset the life of the people. But, on the other hand, they 
did very good work. 

Freeman: You yourself, of course, were educated i in a mission 
school. Were you instructed in the Soe religion? 
- Kenyatta: Yes. 

Freeman: Did you ever accept it? 

Kenyatta: Yes, yes. 

Freeman: Are you a Christian now of any kind? 

Kenyatta: I am a Christian but not a denominational Christian; 
I believe in the teaching of Christ, the way He taught—I take it 
many so-called Christians do not follow that. I have no quarrel 


with them—they can do what they like—but I believe in the way | 


Jesus taught. I don’t like denominational kind of business because 
sometimes this is also due to the selfishness of human nature: a 
small sect feel that their way of interpreting the Bible is the best, 
and another one says the same thing; but I don’t follow that, I 
follow the teaching of the Bible, and I think it helps me in 
many ways. 

Freeman: You are yourself, of course, a curious mixture, 


because although you are a Kikuyu you have been educated partly 


by Europeans; you have lived for a long period in the United 
Kingdom. Is this a period of your life a you look back on 
with pleasure? 


Kenyatta: Yes, while I was - there I aca many fhincas “i 


_ I had many friends; even today I still have many, many friends 
in England, and I liked life there. It was a life of ups and downs— 


a politician has to be contented with a hard life—but in spite of _ 
~ all that I managed to do my political work as well as my study 


in England, and I liked it very much. 

_ Freeman: The other charge which I iaik your opponents in 
Great Britain will bring against you is that you are either secretly 
or publicly a Communist. Are you a Communist? 

_ _ Kenyatta: Not at all. I have visited Moscow; I have been 
_ there twice, like anybody else, as I know some of the Conserva- 
tives in England have done, just for educational purposes. But 
many of the people who want to spoil my career naturally take 


_ the view that Kenyatta has been in Moscow, therefore he is a 


Communist. That is nonsense; being in Nairobi or the Kikuyu 
country doesn’t make a Kikuyu, nor does it make you an African. 
Freeman: Nevertheless, I would like to ask you what your 
_ changing attitudes towards communism have been. You will agree 
that in the nineteen-twenties and thirties you were much closer 
to the Communists perhaps than you are now? 
Kenyatta: No, I never was closer to the Communist Party. 


- What I was closer to is a Labour Party; I was very close to the — 


International Labour Party but I was never closely associated 


my: political career. 


from any Communist country, | : aie a 


‘even nowadays your po. ities al n 
governed by advice or inggtae tions: rom Comm nl s 
pletely untrue? # 
Kenyatta: Absolutely untrue; I have no contact 
Communists or any Communist country; but, as I sai 
kinds of things are put forward oy the People» who wat 


Freeman: Would you in fact be. ‘prepared to accept help, et 
us say in the way of funds, from Communist” ues nee _ 
funds? B Sin tho 

Kenyatta: When we are fre 
—I think we shail have the ee to et help ‘cea: ae Tale 
without any strings. But at the moment I have no help whatsoever he 


‘Freeman: Do you think ‘that the general line of ‘Communist — 
policies towards Africa is a good one or not? — aie 3 
Kenyatta: What we are looking forward to. doing ‘and: what” Yi 

we are trying to do is not to make Kenya follow somebody else’s 
policy or ideology. We intend to make our own ideology, — ss 
and we are free to take good things from all quarters. And if — 
we find that the British system of democratic government is 
good for us we can ado = with ‘modifications to suit our 
own ends. el 
Freeman: As far as your can see it so far, does the Bane! 
system of democratic government suit Kenya? bie 
Kenyatta: I think the parliamentary system does suit Kenya, ; a 
with, of course, “ey to suit the African way of thinking 
or way of life. 
Freeman: Do you enveege that Kenya will ‘Stay inside the 
Commonwealth after independence? i; 
Kenyatta: Yes. =O Eee x, 
Freeman: Under the Queen or as a republic? ; eee 
Kenyatta: That remains to be seen. It can do either; India, 
Pakistan, Ghana—they are republics and yet they remain in the 
Commonwealth. 
Freeman: Do you personally think that monarchy i is a suitable 
system for Kenya? 
Kenyatta: No, I don’t think monarchy is suitable: we have 
never had a monarchy as such, except that the King or the Queen 
has been a sort of Head of State. But I do not think that we © 


4 } 
at 5. 


can look forward to establishing a monarchy i in | Kenya. 


Freeman: Not a monarchy of its own. a, 

Kenyatta: As far as the Commonwealth is concerned, me be 
details can be gone into: that is all I can say. It will not be i im- 
possible, or unlikely, for free Kenya to think of becoming a 
republic; but that is a thing which will have to be discussed by an — 
independent Kenya. 


The Plunge back into Politics yt f 


Freeman: I wonder if, you | have been wise to plunge quite so. 
quickly back into party politics after your release from detention? 
Kenyatta: I think it is wise because if you want to swim you 


_ must plunge into the water and swim properly. 


Freeman: Nevertheless, by accepting the presidency af one of e 


the political parties you have obviously weakened your influence - ; pes 
over the other one? ee 


Kenyatta: I don’t think 50; I am in a better picnink: now to ae 
discuss matters closely with the other party, whereas formerly _ LS aah i 
could not do it, I could only belly-ache, or I could only suggest; ms 
I was a mere ites ae one smust be the leader. of aha 
a party. . : 


“Ratan No, Fink ee sera hing Nee 
divided on the tribal Systems that 


they j 


ee their posits 


on they. feel veal 
In be able to cope with the 


Do you eels Mr. Kenyatta, 
: = age of seventy-one, and after the _ 
_ period of detention, that you really are | 
‘2 ol of your party now, or are you 
we igurehead for younger men? é 
Kenyatta: Oh no, I am not. I don't - 
play second fiddle; I wouldn’t do that. 
‘I feel I am controlling the party, and 
I am capable of doing it. site 
Freeman: You do accept, don’t you, - a. 
that there are a large number of Euro- | 
__- peans in this country who would like = 
: >. Be: to stay in Kenya after independence ~ 
es but who still believe that you and ya fy will rob them of 
oa : their lands? 


‘t 
er of his property. What we want to get is. power—that is, the 
. - government. We want to rule our country, and those- people 
- __who want to stay in it can do so, providing that they. accept 
© its authority. _ 
+ Freeman: You have: said this before; but you do realize, don’t 
you, that quite a lot of decent Europeans find it difficult to 
believe -you on this because some of your colleagues don’t say 
the same thing? 
p Kenyatta: I think the reason why they don’t believe me is 
because they have preconceived ideas. The sooner they get rid of 
Bt) their preconceived ideas the better, because we want a Kenya 
where all the citizens will be treated alike, irrespective of race, 
colour, or religion. We want to have equality of our citizens, and 


wy Tus 


all citizens will be protected by law: I don’t see why anybody 


should fear that an independent Kenya government will not treat 


OR the last ten years fe question: of China’s representa- 


the cold war. When Russia’s Mr. Zorin is President. of 
the Security Council—as he was all last month—an icy 
little comedy is played out whenever the delegate of China asks 
. for the floor. With all other delegates, Mr. Zorin says: ‘I now 
call on the distinguished representative of the United States or 
the United Kingdom’, or whoever it is; but when it is China 
he says: ‘I now call on Mr. Tsiang’; and the delegate of 
_ Nationalist China, Dr. Tsiang, enters a dignified protest against 
- the ldek of courtesy of Mr. Zorin, points out that he is the 
properly accredited representative of ‘China, and then goes on 
to make his statement. _ 

The Zorin method was laid down by Mr. Vyshinsky years ago, 
who also referred to Dr. Tsiang in debate as ‘ the representative 
_of the Kuomintang clique’. Mr. Zorin has improved on that. He 
now says: ‘The representative who represents nobody’. Dr. 
Tsiang, in fact, represents the 7,500,000 people of Taiwan or 
Formosa, and not the 500,000,000 or 600,000,000 of mainland 

_ China—the People’s Republic of China. 
eo Rae Now, for the first time, this great issue is being formally 
debated here at the United Nations—not just on a proposal to 
_ shelve the issue. It looks like being a long debate, two weeks or 


= . of procedure will undoubtedly play a part in the outcome, and 
a 4 both sides hope to spring surprises just before the voting. But the 


vote on the pea issue of replacing the Nationalist delegation by 


- Jomo Kenyatta as viewers saw him on the television 
screen 


Kenyatta: That’s nonsense; we dow want to rob anybody . 


tion at the United Nations has been a point of issue in’ 


so, and there will be much manoeuvring. Skilful use of the rules - 


~ main lines are drawn. The Soviet Union hopes to obtain a straight ~ 


that provided they farm their lan 
efficiently they will not lose it? 


want is what you call absentee land-— 


Kenya. Those people who farm their 


must be returned to the Africans, be- 
cause there are a large number of 
African people who have no land at all, 
and we cannot expect them just to look 
on where large tracts of land are lying 
idle, when they have nowhere to live. It is only fair that such land 
should be given to the landless Africans. 


John Cure 


Freeman: Do you think that Kenya is now a for full 


independence? 

- Kenyatta: It has been ready for many years, and it is more 
‘than ready now. 

Freeman: Are the Africans ready and experienced enough yet 
to take over the actual administration of government? 

‘Kenyatta: Yes, they are certainly. 

Freeman: Do you expect that they will do that, or do you 
want British civil servants to stay and help? 

Kenyatta: Oh, we want help: when we demand our indepen- 
dence that does not mean that we do not want help from other 
people. We want help from all quarters, administratively or 
economically and otherwise. We want friends, those who can work 
under an African government. What we don’t want is masters. 


‘What we want is friends to help us; but masters, no. We have no 
place for them.—From a programme in B.B.C. Television » 


China and the United Nations 


3k al 4 By JOUN CRAWLEY, ‘B.B.C. New York correspondent 


- 


a Communist Eblesation from the People? s Republic of China, 
And if there were no alternative proposal Britain would have to 
vote with Russia on that. But the United States wants to tie the 
whole question up to expansion of the Security Council and the 
Economic and Social Council, and have a committee appointed 
which would report next year. Most people here think this will 
just succeed, mainly because the Brazzaville group of French 
African states have promised to reward Dr. Tsiang for allowing 
the package deal whereby Mauretania entered the United Nations, 
arm in arm with Mongolia. 

The common view is that a surprise move could bring the 
People’s Republic in this year, and that by next year it is almost 


~a certainty. How much difference will it make when it happens? 


One way of looking at it is to say that, after all, two vetoes are 
no more effective than one when it comes to blocking action by 
the Security Council, and otherwise China will simply represent 
a shift of one vote in the General Assembly in the Committees. 
However, there is more to it than that. Argument and persuasion 
and pressure in the lobbies are most important here, and the 
African and Asian delegations will come under a new Communist 
influence. Maybe there will be occasions on which the two great 
Communist Powers will be pulling on divergent strings, but for 
the most part they are likely to be working at any rate in the 


Kenyatta: Exactly. What we don’t — 


lords; we want people who can do — 
something, work for the progress of — 


land well for the beriefit of the country © 
we naturally want to stay, because we 
want the economic development of the 
country. But those lands which lie idle 


same general direction; and then the very fact that they are both 


there will be a constant reminder to the African and Asian 


countries of the weight and power of the Communist world. The 


reverse of this may be even more important. The American tactics 
have ensured that when mainland China does enter the United 


960 


Nations it will be an open defeat for the United States. This will 
matter inside the United Nations, and it will matter outside in 
the United States, when the American people come to size up the 
record of the Kennedy Administration. It will lose the Democrats 
many votes, and it will lead to a strident demand for American 
withdrawal from the United Nations. 

Just how loud that will be it is hard to tell. The recent death 
of Senator Styles Bridges is certainly a heavy blow to the China 
lobby. He was a strong supporter of General Chiang Kai-shek, 
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and one with a big following. He will not easily be replaced, 
particularly as an influence on the eastern seaboard where he 
came from. But the China lobby was always strongest in the west 
and the south where the extreme right-wing revival is flourishing, 
and the Democratic Senator from Texas said to me recently: “If 
Red China comes in, the grass roots of Fexas will be blazing, 
and the two dirtiest words in the American political vocabulary 
will be “ United Nations ” ’. ; 
— From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


The Problem of White Settlement 


The fourth Reith Lecture by MARGERY PERHAM on ‘The Gslonial Reckoning’ 


MUST confess that it has been difficult-to keep back this 
question of white settlement for this talk. Much that I have 
been saying about African nationalism and British policy 
applies also to the settled areas of British Africa. With one 

fundamental difference: a British government can pack up and 
go when the moment for abdication arrives. But where there is a 
hard stratification of 
black majority under 
white minority, and the 
black layer begins to 
heave into political 
assertion, the whole 
structure threatens to 
disrupt. Consider the 
areas of conflict in 
Africa. Algeria? A mil- 
lion settlers—six years of 
war. The cost? Perhaps 
206,000 lives—so far! 
Angola? Thousands 
killed by African mas- 
sacre and _ Portuguese 
repression. The Congo? 
A chaos from which 
thousands of Belgian 
settlers have fled. Kenya 
and Central Africa? 
They now face Britain 
with her gravest remain- 
ing problems. South 
Africa? Three million 
whites in a rigid stratum 
still holding down 
10,000,000 Africans—but at what cost in tension and injustice! 

Africa’s total population is estimated at 230,000,000— 
225,000,000 Africans, some 5,500,000 Europeans—that is, less 
than two Europeans to every hundred Africans. The majority of 
the Africans are the Negro or Negroid peoples south .of the 
Sahara. And even in Algeria and South Africa the whites are only 
a minority. Between these two regions (which are some 3,000 
miles apart) are scattered the remaining Europeans; the majority, 
north of the settled Rhodesias, are mainly birds of passage— 
government servants, business men, missionaries and so on. Even 
in Kenya, a very large proportion of the 65,000 whites are not 
rooted settlers. 

Africa is, therefore, pretty solidly African. How is it, then, that 
the small numbers of Europeans do not represent a small 
problem? Most of the world’s nations are amalgams, formed 
gradually through migration and mixture. But the modern 
domination of the world by the West was accompanied by migra- 
tion of a new and powerful kind. The migrants arrived abruptly 
from across the oceans, with all the power of their strong civiliza- 
tion, their new weapons, new techniques, and the strength which 
came from their retaining contact with their base in Europe. 
Crowded, industrious Asia offered them no foothold for settle- 
ment. But in the Americas, in Australia and New Zealand, the 


Police struggling with rioters during the outbreak of racial violence at Notting Hill, 
London, in 1958 


immigrants found weak, scanty peoples and these they dominated, 
and sometimes destroyed. They then built up their own utterly 
different civilization. 

But, since these newcomers were rationalizing people, they had 
to justify their actions. Remember the behaviour of the Spanish 
conquerors of the lonely empires of the Aztecs and the Incas. 
In the age of Discovery 
most of the discoverers 
were men of violence. So 
here was wholesale plun- 
der, slaughter, and en- 
slavement of the peoples 
of these fascinating but 


pretext was the spread- 
ing.of Christianity, yet 
for the first time colo- 
nizlism had to meet the 
real challenge of this 
faith. A great Christian, 
Las Casas, came back 
from America to report 
the appalling cruelty of 
his own countrymen, so 
great that he feared God 
would destroy Spain for 
her — misdeeds. He 
appealed to Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Another 
cleric opposed him. He 
appealed back to 
Aristotle who had con- 
sidered this issue, as 
indeed he had considered most others. Although not always 
consistent about this, he did lay down that war could be waged 
against men who, ‘though intended by nature to be governed, 


will not submit, for war of this kind is naturally just’: ‘ By 


nature’, the key words with the injurious idea, to be so often 
repeated or implied by later ages. Las Casas made the noble, 
and, as we now think, the only reply: ‘ All the peoples of the 
world are men’. But, alas! Las Casas, while pitying the poor 
Amerindians, who could not stand up to ill-treatment and hard- 
labour, encouraged the importation of Negroes who were so well 
able to do so. 5 

The English adventurers and their American descendants dealt 
out much the same treatment to the Red Indians in North 
America. Some of these tribes defied both conquest and slavery. 
“We are not your slaves’, said the leader of the famous Six 
Nations. ‘ These forests, these lakes and rivers are ours, and before 
we will part with them we will spatter the leaves with your 
blood or die every man in the attempt’. There followed the 
ghastly, long-drawn-out struggle which lives on as material for 
schoolboy romances, and for ceaseless manufacture of so-called 
‘western’ films to satisfy the sense of adventure—or is it the 
suppressed blood lust?—of our urban civilization. President 
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fragile civilizations. The | 
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Theodore Roosevelt wrote the Red Indians’ epitaph in his book 


‘ol all 
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White Boran cattle on a European farm in Kenya: behind are the Aberdare mountains 


The Winning of the West. ‘The settler and the pioneers’, he 
concluded, ‘ have at bottom had justice on their side: this great 
continent could not have been kept as nothing but a game preserve 
for squalid savages’. We may, therefore, be grateful to the late 
Gary Cooper for stripping the romance from this grim story in 
his last television, commentary. Was there, this makes us ask, no 
middle course? 

West Africa was too inhospit- 
able to tempt our own seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century 
forefathers to do more than pick 
up their slaves on the coast. 
Some West Africans, it is said, 
told a European that they meant 
to put up a statue, many, oh! 
very many times life-size, to 
their great protector and de- 
liverer. The European compla- 
cently’ inquired whether the 
choice would be Wilberforce or 
Buxton. ‘ No’, came the reply, 
* the mosquito ’. 

The British immigrants, like 
the Dutch, but unlike the Span- 
ish and Portuguese, drew a rigid 
racial line between themselves 
and the natives. They meant to 
retain both their political con- 
trol and the purity of their 
blood. Hence the angry humi- 
liation of the awakening Afri- 
cans, when they tried to make 
the first grades in the new 
Western civilization and + ran 
into the rigid colour bar. For 
the Germanic speaking Euro- 
peans, British, Germans, Ameri- 
cans, and Dutch share a deep 
bias against inter-marriage with 
the Negro race. We cannot avoid 
confronting this granite-hard 


Kikuyu outside their huts in a village in the Nyeri district of Kenya 


fact. It lies at the very heart of our present problem in Africa. 
This conscious, or unconscious, fear of race-mixture accounts both 
for the white man’s innermost ring of defence and for his outer 
ring of political, social, and economic ramparts. It explains many 
of the news items we get from the southern United States, from 
South Africa, the Rhodesias and Kenya—and from Notting Hill 
—with the news of occasional retaliatory orgies of raping of 
white women in the Congo. 

British settlers in tropical 
Africa have had the additional 
fear, conscious or sub-conscious, 
of being such tiny minorities. 
Many years ago, when waiting in 
Aden for a ship to take me 
across to Somaliland, then still 
a pretty wild place, I suddenly 
had a feeling that I could not 
leave the relative civilization of 
Aden and plunge into that un- 
known land across the sea. It 
was not ordinary physical fear, 
certainly not sexual fear. It was 
the fear that myself, this white, 
English, self-loved, cultivated 
self, would in some way be lost, 
overwhelmed, cut off from its 
base among tens of thousands of 
other beings, not necessarily 
inferior but utterly alien and 
uncomprehending. The night- 
mare feeling passed, and I have 
never felt anything. like it in 
Somaliland or anywhere else. 
But how many settlers and in- 
deed missionaries, especially in 
lonely places, may not some- 
times add this half-conscious 
dread to all other more rational 
fears. 

Races, it is often said, are 
divided by a culture-bar as well 
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from some £7,000,000 to nearly £70,000,000. 


op ae to what we used to call the 
cracy. They came from a country of still stro 


They saw the African tribesmen living in their dark little huts, 
either naked or in greasy goat skins. At home they had had no 
social contact with their servants and labourers—how much less 


would contact seem possible where barriers of race, and of mutual 


incomprehension, were added to that of status! It was therefore 
not easy for the settlers to adjust their attitudes to the first 


educated Africans who arose from the masses to imitate, or, as 
the settlers might think, to challenge or caricature them. African 
nationalism today demands compensation for this long inequality. 
Yet settlers shrink from the idea of living under African rulers. 


The settlers’ future in Kenya and Central Africa hangs in the 


balance. 
Consider first the settlers’ side. The regions in the east to 
which our countrymen migrated differed completely from West 


Africa. The west had a large population, many important chiefs 


and considerable states. Its heat and soil made its coastal regions 


a natural greenhouse for the steady production of cocoa and palm 
oil. This almost ready-made native economy meant a ready-made 


revenue. And, if Africans were to be helped to advance, govern- 
ments had to build up revenues. Britain neither could nor would 


have poured out the necessary funds. Now contrast Central Africa 


and Kenya—mostly poor soil, much arid steppe, a scanty and 
ill-distributed rainfall, and, therefore, a scanty ill-distributed 


‘population, most of it far more backward in civilization than in 


West Africa. / 


Achievements of the Settlers 

Yet there were some areas of high cool ed especially i in n Kenya, 
almost uninhabited, which white settlers could make richly pro- 
ductive, which could repay the building of a railway. But only at 
the cost of long practical and scientific experiment in types of 
soil, of seed and of livestock, in hard-bought experience of the 
fickle climate. In Southern Rhodesia minerals, asbestos, gold, 
chromium, coal, set the production graphs climbing, and manu- 
factures followed. In Northern Rhodesia a string of mines rear 
their shaft heads out of the bush and belch out flaming slag. 
Between 1945 and 1952 the output of copper rocketed in value 
Unlike West 
Africa, therefore, these settled countries have complex, European- 
type economies, highly dependent on scientific research, capital 
and managerial skill, and with African populations increasingly 
dependent upon industrial wages. Settlers ask how these new and 
still precarious economic structures could be put tomorrow under 
the control of inexperienced African governments. — 

That is the economic side. On the human side, the settlers, the 


farmers above all, have committed themselves, their resources, 


and their families to Africa. They did not go out as philanthro- 
pists, but most of them, after taking one look at Africa, saw 
themselves—and still see themselves—as agents of civilization. I 


' think especially of Kenya, of friends who put their small fortunes, 
their officer’s gratuity perhaps, into a raw block of the veld. They 


broke it into shape, built a small house, ran in and out of debt 


as prices or climate failed them. The wife would make a garden - 


with the glorious range of Kenya’s flowers; would care, as so 
many have done for their African labourers, and their labourers’ 
wives and children. These countrymen of ours have given all their 
hearts and hopes to that glorious land. Today they must choose— 
either to stay under an African government or to pull out, perhaps 
in middle or late age, to face a new a abandoning all they 
have struggled to create. 

Turn to the African’s side. He now sees himself as Shading been 
treated as a despised inferior, discriminated against, his social life 
disrupted by labour migration and other forces. Above all, he 
fears for his land, the land of his family, his fathers, their spirits 
and their graves, the security for his old age. And this in his own 
country, as the result, as he sees it, of the recent intrusion of 


white men! Add to this the political side. And—here we come to - 


Aristotle again—it was part of the settlers’ earlier case that the 


Africans were inherently unfit to rule—‘ intended by nature to be’ 
governed ’. Here came the usual argument about the 2,000 years. 
which, they said, it had taken Britain to reach her present civiliza- 


readers who were getting 


settlers, who could have no acquaintance with the 
_ evolution, that Africans were * Tasty off the trees °. 


‘relations are so different—and so. difficult? But is it fair to the | 


their first bewilderment could harden into the resentment: of an 


Mau Mau? ep = . cee 


Mau Mau’s Results . Ste py Cry aa ey ee 


reading them, and I would wei 


behaviour. I would hear ° 
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Bewilderment and Hesasimage . Boe 
Is it unfair to the settlers to remember these things. now j when 


Africans not to remember that this was the atmosphere in which ee 


almost incurable humiliation? They feared that the settlers would — > 
win their struggle to gain what they called ‘ self-government ’ as fas 


they had in South Africa and—a nearer parallel—in Southern 3 
Rhodesia. About 1930 they very nearly did so, and I well remem- 4 


ber the intense struggle in Britain of. those of us who cpposed x 


z 
this surrender. pam i 
But for the masses the land issue was ine cea and more aa 
crucial. Many investigators have measured out the exact amount aah, 
of inhabited land that was taken away from Africans in Kenya. “= 
It is, in fact, a small proportion of the whole. But few Africans — 
will accept the figures. This is because their numbers have swelled — 
under Britain’s peace and social services; because they now pro- 
duce more, and need more. They look out of their little plots to 
the large nearby European farms. It was the Kikuyu who suffered 
most from these resentments. Their beautiful wooded hills stretch =» 


down from the foot of their sacred Mount Kenya to lap around. 


Nairobi. They go out to work on the European farms. They 
crowd into the capital, gaze at the European luxuries through — 
the plate-glass windows. They are the most ambitious, the most 


sophisticated, perhaps the ablest of the Kenya tribes. Minds full — 


of bitter anger and envy within were open to incitement from 

without. =a 
So we come to Mau Mau, that most phastly’ of rebellions with 

its bestial oaths and cult of torture and murder. Today we busy 

ourselves studying the psychology of frustration both in nations 

and classes and the perversities into which it drives its victims. 

A Kenya leader said in effect the other day ‘Call us savages and 

we will go back to savagery’. How deep must have been the 

frustrations of the Kikuyu to drive them to practices which — 

deliberately violated the sanctities of their own sexual and tribal 

life! Both morally and physically the outbreak injured them far ra 

more than the settlers. By the end, 80,000 were in detention; how 

many killed in fighting, how many loyalists murdered, cannot be 

known. I cannot forget that look in the eyes of the so-called hard- He 

core prisoners, men and women, dark faces made so much darker — 

by their look of settled hate. Europeans lost strangely few to the — 

Kikuyu knives. I was only twice briefly in Kikuyu country during — 

the Mau Mau, but just long enough to know what it was to 

wonder if 4 noise in the night meant that they were coming— 

far worse than any London air-raid fear—and one with which ~ 

the settlers on their isolated farms, often women alone with their — 


children, had to endure for two or three years on end. And yet— 4 


if there had been no white settlement, would there have been — Sat 
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We British hate even to admit ‘se the biacknins of ‘oleae ‘ ‘ee 
can pay. Yet even before Mau Mau ended, the Government had 
made such atte abe to divert ar disordered ee s 


even wider: APA: This ¢ one “tribe had dictapeell ou 
of the colony, —— the mobilization of all - 


was Saiiy only one. contlusion=*that_ Kena pee 
another tribal movement of this kind—still less a move 
than the tribe. And that, in turn, must surely mean that 
Africans anne not for Jonge denied te in 


Ree Ps, « self-government’ and so entrenched eee more strongly, 
pe "i Bs ha still hopelessly, i in the heart of black tropical Africa! 
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: British governments 


- 


oe felt” themselves in danger of being 


Office, and would perhaps absorb 


come up sharp against the African 


_ But if the two Rhodesias and Nyasa- 


- nomic unit, could become a political 


‘Now look at Central Africa. Sir Roy Welensky i is a courageous 
man but he has his back to the wall, and from there he has had 
some hard things to say about Britain and our erratic conscience. 

_ But surely the original mistake was in our ever agreeing to the 
~ Central African Federation. If we had seen Africa steadily and 
‘seen i whole, we should have realized that this was a highly 
precarious experiment. Why was it attempted? The Rhodestan 
settlers, especially those in the all- , 
_but-independent Southern Rhodesia, 


- caught between the two fires—Afri- 
_kaner nationalism to the south, 
_ African nationalism to the ort. 
saw that, if 
- Southern Rhodesia gravitated from 
weakness into the orbit of South 
_ Africa, both apartheid and Afri- 
_kanerdom would creep up north to 
the territories still under the Colonial 


Northern Rhodesia with its many 
Afrikaner miners. It would then 


nationalism of Nyasaland and of a 
Tanganyika which, as a United | 
Nations trust territory, was inter- 
nationally assured of its independence. 


land, already very much of an eco- 


unit, a large and potentially rich 
Commonwealth dominion would be 
born. Southern Rhodesia might then 
liberalize further her own native 
policy, and the whole region would 
achieve a more equal system than 
apartheid, and one capable, under 
British influence, of still further liberalization. | 

_ The case seemed reasonable. But it failed to measure the deeper 


: Pees irrational forces, if you will—against it. Its shock awoke 


the still politically somnolent northern Africans. They suddenly 
realized that the traditional Colonial Office path leading slowly 
forward to self-government was being closed. Instead they were 
being put under the control of the Southern Rhodesian settlers. 


_ Almost all native races have been quick to recognize the difference 
between a distant imperial government and its all too nearby 


emigrant subjects—even the Red Indians knew that, and the 
attempt of the British Government to protect them from the law- 
less advance of the white frontiersmen was one of the several 
causes of the American Revolution. The Maoris knew it. So did 
the fanteus Chief Khama, father of Tshekedi, who bought a top- 


_ hat and a frock coat and went to protest to Mr. Joseph Chamber- 


lain about the goings-on of Cecil Rhodes—and won his case. 
So with the Africans of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
How could it have been expected that tribes on one side of a 


frontier could accept settler control while tribes just over the 


border in Tanganyika could be seen advancing freely into in- 
dependence? The political leaders of Nyasaland—that beautiful 


_ crowded little land of lakes and mountains—deliberately imported 


Dr. Banda as their charismatic leader from overseas. And soon 
after they felt driven to prove to us by bloodshed their rejection 
__ of Federation. Even the Southern Rhodesian Africans who had 
~ been apparently docile under the very intelligent, paternal rule 
of their settler government, began to feel the stirrings of national- 
ism. I attended one of the first large political meetings of Africans 


in the native quarter of the capital, Salisbury. The packed hall 


_ was electric with the current of suddeaae released racial assertion — 


Dr. Hastings Banda, the African nationalist leader in 
Nyasaland 


“he gap t between the races 


Sr. 


ed. Attempts were made to 


in 
swith relaxations of the colour bat, with generous educa onal and © 
other welfare services, with a new multi-racial university. In-— 
geniously weighted franchises were devised favouring education 


and wealth to give the Europeans political predominance now but 
to allow Africans to qualify increasingly as they advanced in 


civilization. On paper this gradualism may seem just what was 
needed for a measured closure of the gap between the races; it — 


reflected Britain’s own development of a middle class and step- 
by-step extension of political and economic equality. But the 


Africans had by now been infected with more impatient hopes. 
Their leaders prefer to be at the head of the African masses, and 


to urge them on to total victory, rather than to be the camp- 
followers tagging along in the rear of 
the white man’s forces. The width of 
the racial divide is shown by the 
tragic fall of nearly all, white or black, 
who have tried to reach across from 
one side to the other as intermedi- 
aries; and also by the relentless in- 
timidation which Africans deal out to 
those other moderate and experienced 
Africans who try to stand against the 
extremist current—that intimidation, 
we may note, which is wielded in 
other racial situations, by white men 
in America’s black south or, even 
more terribly today, by both colonist 
and native in Algeria. 

The future of these settled areas is 
open to many questions. In Central 
Africa, will the local Europeans be 
able to retain control long enough to 
enable them to impose their standards 
of civilization—and persuade Britain 
to agree? Will the Africans, especially 
the workers in the mines and indus- 
tries, realize their own economic 
interest in retaining the Federation, 
and with it that European control of a 
complex economy which they ,cannot 
for many years hope to manage effi- 


ciently themselves? In Kenya, the 


main political issue is.now settled. 

The responsibility of power might incline an African govern- 
ment to safeguard the productive settlers, who provide 90 per 
cent. of the agricultural exports. Unfortunately the scattered and 
heterogeneous tribes would have made unity difficult even if there 
had been no settlers, no Asians, no Arab coast, no irredentist 
Somalis. If-the new African government should use violent 
measures to coerce dissidents, if there should be a breakdown 
of security, few Europeans would wish to live with these con- 
ditions. The bitterness of the settlers at being treated, as they 
see it, by Britain, their own country, as expendable, is beyond 
measure. Compensation for them presents difficult political 
and administrative problems. Yet surely the nation whose 
governments encouraged them to settle, and to believe to 
the eleventh hour that their position would be protected, owes 
them compensation. 

There are times when it seems that the problems Africa 
sets to black alone, certainly to black and white living 
together, are beyond any rational solution. It is not easy for 
white men, above all those whose lives are committed to Africa, 
even to plan a just course, as they see it, between the kind 
of freedom exhibited in the Congo and the kind of order 
exhibited in South Africa. All the more since, though man does 
not live by bread alone, he does need the bread which only 
a stable economy can provide in this physically poor and 
precarious continent. 

Yet Africans can no longer be ruled as if they were just num- 
bers, without names or minds. They are taking over their own 
destiny, taking it into inexperienced, fumbling and sometimes 
violent, yet eager and vigorous, hands. It cannot now be taken 
back.—Home Service 
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Black and White 


N a talk which we publish on another page, Mr. C. Fleet- 
-wood-Walker speculates about the effect of black and white 
photographic techniques on modern architecture. His sug- 
gestion is that photographers have become so clever that they 
make buildings look more exciting by deliberate ‘ high-lighting ’, 
the use of hard edges and extreme contrasts of light and shade, 
which results in a false, because idealized, impression of what 
mere buildings actually look like. The typical black and white 
architectural photograph on glossy paper, especially if intended 
partly as an advertisement, may indeed seem calculated to 
glamorize the building it represents by suggesting, first, that our 


- climate is predominantly brilliant when it is in fact predominantly 
dull (especially in the cities), and second, that our buildings are 
_ composed of materials chosen primarily for their dramatic contrast 


of light and shade. Thus photographers now, like painters in the 
past, are imposing their vision of reality on the architect, obliging 
him to look at buildings through the camera’s achromatic eye; 
with the odd result, according to Mr. Fleetwood-Walker, that 
architects are now actually trying to make their buildings look 
like photographs and go round ‘ looking for black bricks in imita- 
tion of photographs of brown ones’. The camera, it seems, has 
learnt to lie, or if not to lie, to raise expectations which a visit 
to the object itself may not fulfil. 

Architectural photography has much to its credit. It enables us 


to study detail, and to make comparisons between different build- 


ings, and has probably helped us to become better educated 


_ visually than we used to be. It would be unfortunate, therefore, if 


in its presentation of modern buildings photography were to 
become a purveyor of the dream-world of the shiny magazine, 
persuading architects to construct after its image and to abandon 
their hold on the often unglamorous realities of building in modern 
Britain, just at the time when the public is beginning to take some 
belated interest in the new structures which are transforming our 


towns and cities. Many of these have made striking use of colour, - 
and no one, surely, would wish these experiments, which have so 
brightened our drab environment, to be abandoned, or even 


modified in the interests of art editors. When an architect makes 


a design, he must surely bear in mind that he is building - 


primarily for a particular locality and for the people who will 
go there and live there. He is not aiming to capture a clever 
effect in a split-second of two-dimensional black and white, but 
to produce a solid object which will be related to other objects 
and will withstand the slow changes of time and weather. 


Moreover, we must remember that black and white photography _ 


itself may be on the way out. Colour photography has become 
increasingly popular in recent years, and most young photo- 
graphers—both professionals and amateurs—are trying their hand 


at it. Soon we shall see colour television in this country, and it 
seems at least possible that we shall also one day be taking for 


granted the presence in our magazines of far more, and far more 


faithful, colour-photographs, with the result that the kind of repro- 
-ductions which are now in danger of producing fashionable 


falsifications of reality may disappear. 


their agents, the modern revisionists ” a 


PRESIDENT ene” Ss INTERVIEW with Mr. Rirunehore son ( 
in-law, Mr. Adzhubei, who devoted half the front page and all 
the second page of Jzvestia to it, aroused great interest in eastern 
Europe. According to the Polish news agency, it was the ‘ centre” * 
of attention’ in the Warsaw press. It was also featured promin- 
ently im Czech and Rumanian “newspapers. The Moscow corre- 


spondent of the French 


German problem to have been decided’. The President’s assur- 


ance that he was opposed to handing over nuclear weapons to 


Western Germany was generally noted in eastern Europe, and a 
Warsaw home service commentator said it deserved respect. 


Tass, the official Soviet news agency, giving an account of oo 
interview, said the President had ‘advanced no new ideas or 


proposals ’ on Germany and Berlin and had ‘ replied evasively ’ 

to questions about a possible U.S.-Soviet peace pact and 
normalization of trade. The East German Deutschlandsender took 
a similar line, but said President Kennedy had ‘ recognized the 


need for peaceful coexistence between the U.S.A. and the 43 


U.S.S.R.’ Izvestia’s correspondent in New York, summing up the 


reaction there for the Moscow radio home audience, said the 


mmunist newspaper L’Humanité said — 
there had been a favourable reaction among the Soviet people, 
‘at least so far as concerns the tone in which the American 
President talked of American-Soviet relations and the way he 
seemed to consider the opening of negotiations - soon on the 
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general verdict of the American public had been that publication - | 


of the interview was ‘a positive factor ’. But he added that U.S 


newspapers and agencies were trying to ‘put the interview on 


the cold war plane’, by making the most of Mr. Kennedy’s 
‘allegations ’ that the Soviet desire to communize the world was 
the cause of international tension. 
The American press in general welcomed the interview, ete 
the Chicago Tribune had one criticism, that Mr. Kennedy had 


not been precise enough about American interest in Berlin. It was — 


afraid that, ‘if the Russians get what _ they want, Berlin will die, 
at least as a city of any consequence ’. That would end all hope 
of a reunited Germany and of the eventual liberation of central 


and eastern Europe, and it would also ‘ deprive West Germany 


of its principal reason for remaining in the Nato alliance’. 


In France Le Monde said the message of the interview was 


something the Russian masses could read and re-read: 


Mr. Kennedy recalls discreetly but clearly that the Yalta agree- 
“ments have been broken, that the Soviet Union maintains its hold 
on Eastern Europe against the wish of its peoples and that it 


prepared a resumption of nuclear tests — negotiating at 


Geneva. 
Commenting on the resend talks to ban ‘ales tests, AMincoe 


radio accused the Western Powers of a ‘negative attitude” in 


rejecting the Russian plan. — 


The Soviet proposal that no tests be carried out so long as 
negotiations are going on at Geneva is dictated by the wish to 
create conditions which will contribute to their success . . . the 
Soviet Union is prepared to accept the obligation not to carry 
out any tests during the negotiations oe ame involves a 
considerable risk. 


The People’s Daily and other Chinese Communist wanes 
carried a long editorial on the anniversary of last year’s Moscow 
Statement, with its emphasis on the unity of international com-— 


munism. The editorial—which took twenty-six minutes to read in 
the Peking home service—was plainly aimed at Mr. Khrushchev. 
It said that events in the past year had shown still more tees 
‘ revisionism remains the main danger i in the international com- 
munist movement ’. It was not ‘an accidental phenomeno 
“all kinds of revisionists eee in course os time ’. ‘ Si 
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Did You Hear That? 


HOW THE MERCHANT VENTURERS BEGAN 

“THE Society of Merchant Venturers of Bristol, which has re- 
cently celebrated the anniversary of its Charter Day, made Bristol 
famous throughout the world 400 years ago’, said Tom SALMON, 
B.B.C. West Regional reporter, in ‘The Eye-witness’ (Home 
Service). 

“If there had been a Monopolies Commission in the sixteenth 
century, the chances are that the society 
would never have come into existence, 
because it was precisely to set up a mono- 
poly—a monopoly in Bristol’s overseas 
trade—that the society was formed. In 
the year 1552 the merchants of Bristol 
addressed a rather tearful petition to the 
King, and in it they pointed out that in 
Bristol a number of people with no real 
knowledge of trade were meddling in com- 
merce, and they sought to persuade His 
Majesty that it would be for the general 
good of all if this sort of thing was stopped. 

“They must have argued to good effect, 
because written into their first charter was 
a clause expressly forbidding anyone who 
was not a member of the society to engage 
in any way at all in overseas trade into and 
out of Bristol; and the first Merchant Ven- 
turers sat back with a big, fat monopoly 
which rested not only on municipal 
authority but also on royal concurrence. 
And what Edward VI agreed to in 1552, 
Elizabeth I confirmed in 1566, and anyone 
foolish enough to disregard the royal com- 
mand did so knowing that if he were found 
out his cargoes would be forfeit. 

‘This, then, was how the Merchant Venturers began; but the 
monopoly did not last long, for less than twenty years, in fact. 
Then the society developed along different lines, men looking 
from the small, tidy harbour of Bristol to horizons that had never 
been crossed. From Bristol the society’s ships sailed west to the 
humid plantations of Virginia and the cold of the Hudson River; 
little ships of seventy tons and less, searching for the north-west 
passage to China and the east, and heavily armed ships searching 
out the pirates who preyed on the lonely new trade routes. 

‘In Bristol itself the society turned to philanthropy and educa- 
tion. It is mainly owing to them that the Bristol people of today 
enjoy the wide sweep of open countryside which runs down to the 
majesty of the Avon Gorge, and it was the members of the 
Merchant Venturers who established the first trade school in 
England, a school which’blossomed into the first technical college 
in the country. 

“Today the Mer- 
chant Venturers—and 
there are only about 
sixty of ~them—have 
their headquarters in 
a lovely old house 
overlooking Clifton 
Down, a house which 
is a treasure store 
of a glorious past: 
coruscating chande- 
liers, Chippendale 
chairs, the old char- 
ters carefully pre- 
served, a green velvet 
saddle-cloth used by 
Queen Elizabeth I 
when she rode into 
Bristol, and certifi- 
cates of honorary 


—and the society’s coat of arms 
Photographs: Reece Winstone 


membership that read like a roll-call of history: The Earl of 
Chatham, William Pitt the Younger, the Duke of Wellington, 
Haig and Roberts, Collingwood and Rodney, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh and Sir Winston Churchill. 

“It was just after the war that Sir Winston became a member, 
and he was told how the society’s old headquarters in the city 
had been gutted by German bombs, and of how the massive coat 


Merchants’ House, Clifton Down, Bristol: home of the Society of Merchant Venturers— 


of arms which hung over its door had been shattered. The pieces, 
he was told, had been gathered together, and the plan was 
to restore them to what they had been. “Don’t you do it”, 
said Sir Winston. “ You take the pieces as you find them, put 
them together as they are, and then we shall never forget ”. And 
today, in the banqueting hall of the society, if you look at the far 
wall you will see that coat-of-arms, blackened and charred by the 
fire of war, a piece of history as real and as moving as any of 
four centuries ago’. 


A LONDON POLICEMAN FIFTY YEARS AGO 

“I joined the Metropolitan Police in May 1910’, said ALFRED E. 
BLACKWELL in a talk in the Home Service from the West of 
England. ‘ We were first introduced to the magic of the law, as 
it affects policemen, and other matters calculated to turn us into 
reliable public servants. We were drilled in a secluded corner of 
Wellington Barracks. In those days, before 1914, few young men 
had had any military training or even drill at school. There 
were, in fact, only one ex-soldier and one ex-naval man in our 
large company. The things that happened when one of our num- 
ber was called out to drill the others! “ Take a pace of thirty 
inches to the right with the right foot and a pace of thirty inches 
to the left with the left foot”, was a command given by one 
neophyte. “ Blimey ”, the man next to me muttered, “ we’re not 
doing the splits, are we? ” 

‘London half a century ago was in many respects a tidier 
metropolis. The policeman was to be seen everywhere, and was 
looked upon as guide, philosopher, and friend of the public at 
large. He was on point duty, on short patrols, in the pit and 
gallery of the theatre, at museums and other public buildings. One 
famous banking establishment in the Strand had a constable on 
special duty; there was one at the Patent Office, one at Somerset 
House; the Record Office, Law Courts, and the Mint had their 
external guards; and at such places as the Tower of London 
selected long-service men did special duty. Traffic was regulated 


~ 


by policemen and not. by lights. The man on. fixed | outs 
distinct from traffic point duty, spent much of his time answering 


questions on every conceivable subject. “ Oh, constable, please tell 
me”, a Jady once asked me when I was on point duty at Charing 


Cross, “ please tell me, do you think the fog is going to get any 
thicker? ” She wanted to know whether she could get home safely 
if she went to the theatre that evening. I said it depended on 
where she lived and which theatre she was going to patronize. She 
told me, and I sent her off quite satisfied with my answers. 
‘The policeman of fifty years ago had long hours and few 


A London policeman directing traffic in “2 early nineteen-hundreds 


comforts. The greatcoats worn in winter were stiff, unyielding, 


and heavy. When, added to that, one had the great leathern belt 
supporting, for night duty, a smelly oil-burning bull’s-eye lantern, 
the going was heavy. Then there was no authorized time for 
refreshment. One had to be on the beat, for night duty, from 10 © 
p.m. to 6 a.m. and take one’s meal as best one might. There was 
generally a convenient window-sill where one. could place one’s 
tea-bottle, an enamelled affair with a methylated-spirit contrap- 
tion underneath *. : : 


FABULOUSLY GLAMOROUS — , 
‘A number of our words have been worked so hard that we are 
sick of the sight of them’ » said Ivor Brown in ‘Today’ 
(Home Service). ‘We live in a world. of high-pressure sales 
promotion, so a heavy strain is put upon our words of praise 
and glorification. Hence we get what I call booster words, and 
one of the commonest of these is ‘fabulous’. To cry up some 
existing thing as fabulous is really fatuous. The dictionary defi- 
nition is “ Mythical, legendary, unhistorical”; so if you talk 
about a fabulous success you are really saying that it was not 
“a succéss at all. The triumph was just a pipe-dream or a bit of © 
fancy. 

“There have been so many fabulous articles on the market 


that the adjective now means almost nothing. It has gone the 


way of glamorous. The old Scottish word, glamour, pronounced 

“ glam-oor ”, was a beautiful term for magic: but when it was 
generally taken up and we got the adjective glamorous the magic 
was completely squeezed out by hard usage. Every chorus girl 
became a glamour girl: the most trivial entertainment became 


a glamorous night. So when I still see things called glamorous ‘ through my front lawn. At six o’clock I had finished f page 


I think the claim is sure to be fabulous. 

‘ Then there is “ dream ”, used as an adjective for splendid and 
_ sumptuous. Dream, like glamour, i is a fine old noun with a drowsy 
_ charm. But it has been turned into an epithet for what the young 
call ‘ ‘ smashing ”. ”. It has become a booster word in salesmanship. 


_ vah’s Witness, two — 
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tired « out saan are offered dre: 
Surely the adjective dream cot e giv 
so too defo glamorous and fabulous’. - 
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FIGHTING FOR FREE TIME ; 
‘I don’t know if you’ re in favour ‘of these separate holidays 
for married couples’, said J. B, BooTHROyD in ‘Perspective’ 
(B.B.C. Television Service). ‘The nearest I ever got to it was 
on the Norfolk Broads: my wife was ‘pushing an 
the boat off while I tried to start the engine, and — 
it suddenly started and rammed me into the 
opposite bank. She had to run a mile down her 
bank to the nearest bridge, and a mile back on 
my side, and by then I had crossed over and ‘ 
got the mast caught in a tree on the first side. 
So we had this separate holiday for about two — 
hours, and the funny thing was that we really, ; 
wanted to be together all the time. _ ; 
‘But holidays apart, if you work under pres- 
sure from the clock and the calendar—and the 
people who do this are chiefly writers and 
painters and other arty types commonly re- ~~ 
- garded as irresponsible layabouts—what you are 
fighting for isn’t free time for leisure but free | 
time for work. What I constantly pray for is 
that my family will go out for the day and enjoy — am 
themselves, and not have to keep bothering me 
all the time with food and drink and inquiries 
about which shirt I’d like them to iron,and have 
I forgotten it’s my sister’s birthday on Tues- — 
day, and has anyone seen the airgun pellets? It x 
isn’t easy to get any writing done under these ee 
conditions. _ 
‘On the other hand, if they do go out for the iF 2 
day, what happens? I write half of page one, ‘ 
and two electricians turn up to rewire the outside : 
light and have to be shown the fuse-box and lent : 
a ladder; they sing at their work, under my window. When — 
they’ve gone a man comes to measure the landing for lino; he 
whistles at his work, outside my door. Then my wife’s best friend 
rings up with a message about pot-plants. My son’s best friend 
rings up to ask if he can borrow the guitar, and if he comes round 
will I tune it for him. And I’ve still written half a page... and 
a features editor rings up to ask how the piece is coming along, | 
old bo ihe 
; Laue time my family went out for the ag I had such a good bag : 
that I made a few : 
notes: one laun- 
dryman, with a 
bill for 17s. 94d. 
and no_ change; 
one grocer’s man, 
and would I empty 
the carton and let — 
him have it back; 
one vicar, two 
coalmen, a pretty 
girl collecting for_ 
Sick horses—I sup- 
pose I needn’t 
really have spent 
ten minutes on her 
— one meter- 
reader, one Jeho- 


* 
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nuns, the jobbing gardener Siac what jobs, and a ‘man from 
the council to say that they. wanted to carry the main drainage ay 


age one * 
and torn it up and gone down to watch Yogi Bear with a whisky = 


and soda. I need hardly say that the family came back two hours Bro |: 
early and caught me atit. ; fe 

oe | ree you were going to work”, bey, said. An 
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“DON'T remember anything doit it doves, had a black- 
out” ”; ‘I must have been unconscious when I did it’. It 
_ would be an exaggeration to say that pleas of this nature 


certainly much more common than used to be the case, Statements 


by the accused to the effect that he had a black-out are an_ 
- indication that the defence to be raised is that which has come 


to be known as ‘ automatism’. An act may be said to have been 


done in a state of automatism when it was performed by the 
muscles without any control by the mind. Examples are a spasm, 


a reflex action, or a convulsion. Acts are also said to have been 


done in a state of automatism if done by someone who was not 


conscious of what he was doing because, for example, he was 


; gg: from concussion or walking in his Beeps 


No Midusetins Deliberation 

Everybody would agree that a person ought not to be held 
criminally liable for acts done in these conditions, and the courts 
have recognized that an epileptic who strikes another person 


_ during a fit is not guilty of a criminal assault; that a man who 


kills a woman in his sleep is guilty of neither ‘murder nor man- 
slaughter; and that a driver who has a stroke at the wheel of his 
car is not guilty of dangerous driving. The reason why the accused. 
‘must be exempt from criminal liability in these cases is obvious 


enough. People ought to be blamed only for conduct which is in- 
some sense the outcome of conscious deliberation on their part, 


and there can be no question of conscious deliberation in the 
situations which I have just mentioned. 

Nevertheless, the defence of automatism raises some serious 
problems for the lawyer. In the first place, it is a defence that 
must often be faked. An Australian judge has spoken of a black- 
out as ‘ the first refuge of a guilty conscience ’, and, in these days 
of popular psychology, juries may be too prone to believe the 
accused’s evidence concerning the state of total darkness by 


which he was overcome, more especially if he had previously 


shown signs of abnormality or mental instability. A second 
problem concerning the defence of automatism is raised by the 
courts’ inability to detain the accused, or to discharge him on 


terms, if the plea is successful. The verdict must be one of ‘ not 


guilty’, and the accused must be discharged, although there 
may be a serious risk of a recurrence of the conduct which brought 
him before the court. In this respect there is an important differ- 
ence between a plea of automatism and a plea of insanity. 
If a plea of insanity is successful, the verdict must be ‘ guilty of 


_ the act charged but so insane as not to be responsible according 


n law at the time when the act was done’, or, as it is usually 
‘ guilty but insane’, and the consequence of such a verdict 
Edessiidon i in Broadmoor at the pe 's pleasure. 
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Insanity as a Plea 1 _ = 


Pleas of insanity are governed by the M’Naghten tules bord 
ing to which the accused must satisfy the jury that, when he 
did the act charged, he was suffering from such a defect of reason 
due to disease of the mind that he did not know what he was 
doing or, if he did know what he was doing, that he did not know 
that it was wrong. A plea of automatism and a plea of insanity 
may each amount to an allegation that the accused did not know 


_ what he was doing at the material time; but there i is the important 
_ difference that a verdict of ‘guilty but insane’ 
_returned if the jury concludes that the accused was suffering from 


can only be 


a disease of the mind, while a plea of automatism may well be 
successful in circumstances in which no one would say that the 
accused was suffering from such a disease or when opinions might 


_ well differ on the point. 
- The 1955 case of R. v. Charlson' will serve as a useful approach - 
ar 0 ‘the | manner in which the courts have dealt with the problems 


1(1955) 1 All E.R, 859. 


are raised every day in our criminal courts, but they are — 


R UPER ih C R 0 s S on a serious problem for lawyers 


raised by the defence of automatism. Charlson was charged with 


causing grievous bodily harm to his ten-year-old son. He had — 
invited the little boy to look at a rat swimming in the river which 
flowed by his house when he suddenly hit the child over the head 
with a mallet and threw him out of the window. Charlson was 


a devoted father, there had been no provocation or other motive 
for the offence, and all he could say on being interviewed by the 
police was that he remembered doing something dreadful to his 
son. There was some evidence of bad mental health in his family, 
and the prison doctor said that, though Charlson was not suffer- 
ing from a disease of the mind and was sane, he might be suffer- 
ing from a cerebral tumour which could be the cause of impulsive 
acts of violence over which the patient would have no control. 
The defence pleaded automatism but not insanity. After saying 


_ that only the accused, and not the judge or prosecutor, can raise 


the question of insanity, the judge told the jury that they could 
not convict Charlson unless they were satisfied that he knew 
what he was doing at the material time. A verdict of ‘ not guilty” 
was returned and Charlson discharged. There is no doubt about 
the genuineness of the plea of automatism in this case, but not- 
withstanding the blameless character of his conduct, many people 
would feel more at ease if, in these circumstances, the courts could 
require the accused to be detained pending a further investigation 
of the existence of such possible maladies as a cerebral tumour. 


Facts of a Recent Case 

R. v. Charlson is of especial interest because, when attempting 
to solve the problems raised by the defence of automatism, judges 
in later cases have taken different views with regard to certain 
points implicit in the decision. These points were considered in 


the recent case of Bratty v. The Attorney-General for Northern 


Ireland’ and it will be convenient to mention the facts of that case 
before discussing each point separately. 

Bratty was charged with the murder of a girl of eighteen. The 
evidence suggested that he made some sort of advance which was 
resisted and that he then attacked the girl, breaking a small bone 
in her neck, after which he strangled her with one of her 
stockings. Bratty told the police he had a terrible feeling when 
he was with the girl and that a sort of blackness came over him. 

At the trial the killing was not disputed. Evidence was called 
to show that Bratty may have been suffering from an attack of 
psychomotor epilepsy, and counsel for the defence asked for an 
acquittal on the ground of automatism or alternatively a verdict 
of insanity, but he did not say that, if they considered the 
M’Naghten rules to be inapplicable, it was open to them to return 
a verdict of ‘not guilty’ on the ground of automatism. Bratty 
was convicted and he unsuccessfully appealed to the Northern 
Irish Court of Criminal Appeal. He then appealed to the House 
of Lords where his conviction for murder was again affirmed. 

The House took the view that psychomotor epilepsy had been 
rightly regarded as a disease of the mind and that, where the 
only cause alleged for an unconscious or involuntary act is a 
disease of the mind, the case must be decided according to the 
M’Naghten rules. The jury had been properly directed on the 
question of insanity, and they had rejected Bratty’s contention 
that he came within the M’Naghten rules. It would have been 
wrong for the judge to have told the jury to acquit if, while 
rejecting Bratty’s claim that he had been unaware of what ‘he was 
doing on account of psychomotor epilepsy, they yet thought that 
he might not have known what he was doing on account of some 
cther cause for the simple reason that there was insufficient 
evidence of such other cause. One way of stating the effect of the 
decision would be to say that it distinguishes between two types 
of automatism, that caused by disease of the mind, in which case 
the plea must be treated as one of insanity leading to a verdict of 

‘ guilty but insane’ in the event of success, and automatism due ta 


2(1961) 3 All E.R. 523. 
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some other. cause aes will entitle ‘the accused 


acquittal if the plea succeeds. 


The importance of Bratty’s case from the point of view of the - 
English courts is in no way diminished by the fact that the appeal 
‘came from Northern Ireland, for the law of the two countries is 


the same so far as the defences of insanity and automatism are 
concerned. There is a difference with regard to the punishment 
for murder, because in Northern Ireland murder by strangulation 
is still a capital offence while it has been punishable with im- 
prisonment for life in England ever since the Homicide Act of 
1957 came into force. So Bratty was sentenced to death, although 
he was subsequently reprieved. I am mainly concerned with the 
relation between the defences of automatism and insanity, and 
Bratty’s case is of especial importance because the plea of auto- 
matism was for the first time considered by the House of Lords. 
All the earlier cases on the subject were decided by lower courts, 
and anything said in the House of Lords is likely to have a con- 
siderable influence on the development of the law even if it was 
not strictly necessary for the decision of the point before the 
House. So it is of much interest to consider the points implicit in 
the decision of R. v. Charlson with regard to which judges in later 


cases have taken different views and concerning which weighty - 


pronouncements have now been made in Bratty’s case. 


The Prosecution’s Burden of Proof 

The first of these points concerns the burden of proof. According 
to R. v. Charlson, this is borne by the prosecution in the case of 
automatism with the result that the accused must be acquitted if 
the jury are not satisfied beyond reasonable doubt that he knew 
what he was doing at the material time. This contrasts most 
strikingly with the position when insanity is pleaded, as it is then 


“necessary for the accused to satisfy the jury that it is more probable 
- than not that his conduct came within the M’Naghten rules. There 


is an obvious analogy between a plea of insanity in which the 
accused says that he did not know what he was doing owing to 
a disease of the mind, and a plea of automatism such as that 
raised in Charlson’s case where the accused says that he did not 
know what he was doing owing to some such other cause as a 
cerebral tumour. So it is hardly surprising that, in 1957, the then 
Lord Chief Justice should have stressed the analogy between the 
pleas of automatism and insanity as a ground for holding that the 
burden of proving automatism is borne by the accused. This has 
the merit of guarding against fraudulent pleas of automatism 
because it is far harder for someone with a faked defence to prove 
it on the balance of probabilities than for such a person merely 
to raise a reasonable doubt in the minds of the jury. 

Generally speaking, however, a person who relies on any defence 
other than insanity need do no more than raise a reasonable doubt. 
The M’Naghten rules were laid down as long ago as 1843, and 
the fact that the burden of proving insanity is borne by the accused 
has come to be regarded as anomalous. The general rule that the 
prosecution bears the burden | of proof was described by Lord 
Sankey in 1935 as the one ‘ golden thread’ always to be seen 
“throughout the web of the English Criminal law ’. So far as the 
burden of proof of automatism is concerned there is thus a conflict 
between a powerful analogy and the golden thread of our criminal 
law. The powerful analogy places the burden on the accused, 
while the golden thread places it on the prosecution. 

This conflict has now been settled by the House of Lords in 
Bratty’s case. While recognizing that the burden of proving 


insanity is borne by the accused, all the Lords of Appeal said that, 


when the issue concerns automatism which is not alleged to have 
been due to insanity, the burden lies not on the accused to prove 
there was such automatism but on the prosecution to disprove it. 

Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that the Lords of Appeal 
were unaware of the problem presented by the possibility of a 
faked defence of automatism. They insisted that, before the judge 


can tell the jury to consider whether the accused was acting 


consciously, there must be reliable evidence that he may have been 
in a state of automatism. Bare assertions such as Bratty’s statement 
that he felt a sort of blackness come over him will not suffice. 
Generally speaking, it is medical evidence that is required, and, 


_ if the courts always insist that a really substantial foundation is. 
necessary for a plea of-automatism, the danger that a faked plea ~ 
may succeed is fairly remote. The jury will not even be allowed 
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_a different view from that implicit in R. v. Charlson are, first, the 


‘exactly how far they will be followed. Should they come to be 


to an absolute to 


these cases, for there is no obvious reason. y th 
make it more difficult for the accused to establish autor ; 
to a disease of the mind than automatism due to some such other a 
cause as a blow on the head. The —— is due to eae fact that ins 
accused, and this i is one of the many respects i in which those. rules ek 
need to be amended. ; 


Defining a ‘Disease of the Mind? 
Two forthe matters on which judges in later cases inte cake 


existence of a fixed rule that it is only the accused who can raise 
the issue of his sanity, and, second, the definition of a ‘ disease 
of the mind ’ as a disease which can, in some sense, be described 
as a ‘mental illness’. The judge in Charlson’s case expressly — 
referred to the rule that insanity must be pleaded by the accused 
before the jury can even consider whether to return a verdict of 5 
“guilty but insane’, and there is at least a suggestion in R. v. = 
Charlson that the fact that someone is liable to perform impulsive  ==— 
acts of violence on account of a cerebral tumour does not mean 4 
that he is suffering from a disease of the mind within the meaning 
of the M’Naghten rules. All this tends to prevent the jury from 
returning a verdict of ‘ guilty but insane’ in cases in which their 2 
doing so would at least have the merit of causing the detention of 7 
someone who, though blameless, is socially dangerous because he , 


‘may repeat the act which Pee ‘is found to have done in a state 


of automatism. 

Considerations of this nature led the judge in R. v. Kemp*, — 
decided two years after R. v. Charlson, to hold that he had power E 
to direct the jury to consider whether the accused was insane 
within the meaning of the M’Naghten rules where automatism, 
but not insanity, was pleaded. Kemp had struck his wife with a_ 
hammer. There was evidence that he was suffering from arterio- 
sclerosis, which might have affected the flow of blood to his brain 
and thus rendered him liable to perform acts of violence while oF 
unconscious, In addition to directing the jury to consider the 
issue of the accused’s sanity although it was not raised by Kemp, 
the judge said that the effects of arteriorsclerosis amounted to 
a disease of the mind within the meaning of the M’Naghten rules, 
and a verdict of ‘ guilty but insane’ was réturned. oe 

Lord Denning was the only Lord of Appeal in Bratty’ Ss case 
who contrasted the merits of R. v. Kemp with those of R. v. | 
Charlson, and he supported Kemp’s case. Lord Denning said that, ~ 
when it is asserted that an involuntary act was done in a state of 
automatism, the defence necessarily puts in issue the state of mind 
of the accused, and it becomes the duty of the prosecution to ask — 
for a verdict of ‘ guilty but insane ’ rather than allow a dangerous. 
person to be at large. Lord Denning also included among diseases 
of the mind not merely psychoses like schizophrenia, but other 
diseases such as epilepsy and cerebral tumour. These views repre- 
sent the opinion of a single Lord of Appeal on a matter to which 
the others made no reference. Accordingly it is difficult to say 


fully accepted, the problem of the successful plea of automatism — 
will have been solved to a large extent, and solved in a very 
drastic way; for, in many cases in which it is very doubtful . 
whether the doctors would say that the accused, though ina 
state of automatism, was insane at the material time, he will be : 
found ‘ guilty but insane ’and_ sent to indefinite detention our 
Broadmooor. 4 : 3 pias pePenascot Lar. 


Are the Courts’ Powers Adequate? 9 =) A= ys 

The division drawn in Bratty’s case between pleas ot auto- tea 
matism due to disease of the mind and pleas of automatism due i 
to other causes raises the question of the adequacy of the courts’ ~ 
powers in the event of pleas of either type being succes 
really right that someone who has committed what could o 
be a crime in a state, 4 Beg io to 
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master photographer has % 
brought crisp, clean photo- 
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Shot. guilty 
a ri he cia a disease of the mind the accused should inevitably go free? 


_ carefully stalking his quarry 


pros 
’ in anything but 
e case. ‘Is it heen that shells diee is a verdict of 
? on account of automatism *due to some cause other 


Let it be granted that he is not a criminal and does not suffer 
Pen any such form of mental illness as would authorize detention 


ae Crisp and Sparkling | 
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; pr 
a state of Rencee or that = accused has done some dance 
act while asleep, might it not *be desirable to require treatment 

with or without some form of deprivation of liberty? A very ihe. 2) 


case would be required to justify such a course when the . 
has said that the accused is neither guilty nor insane, but ae : 
possibility of adding to the courts’ powers in these cases is at ; 
least worth considering.—T hird Parag * 
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Ke F L E E T Ww O 0 D- ‘WALK E R considers the influence of photography on architecture 


id 


OU may, Pe petha is: have seen the. groups Sof new acess 
houses and flats which are being built in the gardens of 
demolished Victorian houses, these days, in many of the 
larger towns: The sort I mean are built in pale brick; 


eset flat roofs have broad white edges, and their window frames 


_are painted white; and—perhaps happily—their owners or tenants 
seem to have a liking for filmy, white net curtains. The way these 


carefully. landscaped groups look is often described by architec- 


tural critics as ‘ crisp’ or ‘ sparkling’. These descriptions do not 
mean that they remind the critics of celery, or chandeliers; what 
they really mean is that the design relies on the device of 


_ maximum contrast—the contrast, for example, of richly textured 
_ dark surfaces and brilliant white edgings, set against the palest 


available brick backing. When the sun shines this pale 
brickwork catches. the smeely photogenic shadows of leaves 


3 and trees. 


The textured darks are made of almost black roof-tiles, and 


these are placed in horizontal bands under the windows; some- 


times the designer uses pierced concrete grilles, also very dark 
toned, to reinforce the rich effect. A variation of the style uses 


_ dark brown, or slaty-blue brickwork; this is contrasted with rather 


ey white roof edges and window frames. 
- It was, I think, Eric Lyons who, in his various ‘ Span’ projects 
in London, first tried this kind of contrast for houses; but there 


- are now many other examples. In my own town, Birmingham, for 
instance, there are the houses that John Madin has designed for 
_ the Vista Company. It is exactly this device of emphatic contrast 


which is so often used by architectural photographers for almost 


_ every kind of building; and skilful black-and-white photographs of 


this type are the meat and 
drink of the glossy architec- 
tural magazines. To get the 
contrast which gives this 
sort of picture, the camera 
needs bright sunlight; of 
course, bright sunlight is 
not what you might call 
plentiful in England. But 
the cameraman has to have 
it if he is to sell his pictures 
to the art editor. So, by 


am & 


fl 


until he can shoot it under 
‘the occasional sunbeam, the 


graphy to the status of a “ PRsrw Ud 
fine art. — 

The Architectural eee is filled Pith ie hopicraple of this 
kind, and when one glances through its crisp, sparkling pages, it 
is not difficult to see that the master photographers have reached 
a point where the actual building is not really important: it is 

2 merely a source of photographic raw material. Eric de Maré, who 
is in fact one of the best architectural photographers in this coun- 
_ try, defends this situation in his new book Photography and Archi- 


Seka. aaa He defends it on the grounds that the photographer is a 
3 * Architectural Press. £2 10s. 
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creator in his own right—and is perfectly justified in making a 
dull building look exciting, if he can in this way communicate am 
artistic experience. This would be a reasonable assumption if 
architectural magazine photography was a more or less isolated 


_ art, but this is not so. Factual presentation is required, and the 
photographer in this case should regard himself as a reporter— 


not as a romancer. 

Naturally, it is not only houses and terraces which have been 
influenced by this clever photography; other kinds of building 
have gone the same way—factories, hotels, hospitals, for instance. 
But let the bigger buildings look after themselves; they are mostly 
new types of structure, with a new kind of scale; and they are not 
designed with any colour-precedent in mind. It is the small, easily 
recognized groups of domestic-scale buildings which I am discuss- 
ing here; because in the past these buildings have depended almost 
entirely on colour-relationships, not on stark contrast. And the 
more one looks at these new groups of houses, the more one feels 
certain that either they have been designed to be photographed, 
or their designers have been charmed away from nature by black- 
and-white photography. 

This is strange, because nowadays coloured photographs are 
very often used by popular furnishing magazines like House and 
Garden—which can presumably afford colour-printing because it 
has a large circulation. But the professional press in this country 
is still printed mostly in black and white; so, in a world which is 
multi-coloured down to its socks, its influence remains achromatic. 
It is true that The Architectural Review does use an occasional 
colour print; but often these isolated coloured photographs look 
less trustworthy than the clear black-and-white statements on the 
previous pages. I do not think I can put it better than Mr. de 
Maré, who writes: ‘An undistinguished structure, situated in 
some grim desert of cultural sterility and seen mostly below the 
grey skies of this watery island, can be made to appear in a 
photograph like a masterpiece in a dream-world where the sun is 
always blazing, the skies are of the deepest Mediterranean blue, 
the trees are eternally in leaf, the chiaroscuro pure drama—a 
world where the paintwork is always gleaming, the snow-white 
stucco never cracks, and all materials possess a richness of texture 
to be directly experienced, possibly, only under the influence of 
mescalin ’. So it is quite possible that standing in the old gardens, 
surrounded by beautiful trees, one may often be seeing not so 
much a terrace of houses as a piece of solid photography. 

One of the reasons for suspecting that much of this achromatic 
building is the result of photographic influence is the absence of 


‘uncoloured building in the past. There are, of course, half- 


timbered buildings, painted black and white; but these usually 
have red roofs, and often the in-filling between the timbers is 
made of warm-coloured brick. And houses faced with stucco are 
rarely monochromatic: columns and pilasters, cornices and doors 
were, and are, often picked out in different colours. It may be 
argued that weathered stone and faded paint in these old buildings 
do, in fact, form ‘ photographic’ greys. But they do not—they 
make subtly coloured greys—and it is just these mellowed colours 
which look so lovely in both northern and Mediterranean climates; 
rich and clear under bright skies and sun; soft and mysterious 
under our own more opalescent light. 
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Bricks, Ties, slates, and stone aiveane 
ground of these natural groups of coloure: 
their colours from clay and rocks, and were complemented by 
various coloured metals and paints. Nowadays, they can be 
coloured with almost any pigment you like; synthetic materials are 
*: available in every colour under the sun; and paint comes in a 
_-——s« fantastic number of ranges. 

tes Doesn’t it seem, then, that to stick to Rea hiatks. whites, and 
greys, with all these coloured finishes on the market, must require 
either a very strong mind, or an extraordinary timidity, or a 
powerful influence such as the one I have been discussing? It really 
does seem that the professional ‘ glossies ’ may be responsible for 
this extraordinary change of style; simply because most architects 
get their technical and visual information through such journals. 


Conditioned to Contrast 

- Unfortunately it is not possible actually to go and see all the 
buildings one sees illustrated—let alone the ones which fall under 
the art editor’s photogenic ban. So we architects have gradually 
become conditioned to a diet of almost pure crispness and con- 


trast. The camera-lens is our eye; and the cameraman is re- — 


placing nature as a source of inspiration. Photographers may well 
feel proud of this achievement; because in the past—indeed, up 
to the present day—it is the painter who has moulded the vision 
of the architect. There has generally been a time-lag in this 
{ process, because painters work in two dimensions with. simple 
materials; whereas architects, who work with many materials and 
techniques, need time to invent ways of making the painter’s 
vision work properly in the round. For example, there is the 
influence of Mondrian’s pictures, with their black geometrical 
frameworks and occasional rectangles of bright colour. They were 
painted as long ago as the nineteen-twenties, but advancing 
techniques have only recently made it possible to realize his ideas 
fully in buildings; buildings, for instance, like Bousfield primary 
school, in Kensington, by the architects Chamberlin, Powell, and 
Bon. Incidentally, this same twenty- to thirty-year time-lag 


a® 


between painting and architecture also existed in earlier centuries. 


Among present-day artists, Victor Pasmore uses a different 
formula from Mondrian’s; many of his more recent works are 
geometrical reliefs, and so they are more akin to ideas already 
adopted by architects—especially when he composes with little 
strips and blocks which contrast strongly, almost photographically, 
with their backgrounds. His work is therefore capable of being 
translated direct into dramatic building forms; he is, in fact, 

i co-operating with the architects of the new town at Peterlee. I 
have only seen photographs of these Peterlee buildings; and the 
illustrations give me an overwhelmingly black, white, and grey 
impression. It-is possible to see that some unpainted timber has 
been used; but it is naturally not possible to see whether any 
colour has been applied. The situation is complicated by the fact 
' that I think Pasmore himself has been affected by the photo- 
graphers. This seems to bring us full circle. . 
: You might say that because Mondrian and Pasmore paint 
geometrical abstracts, their relevance to modern architecture is not 
difficult to see—but the Cubist painters of the lace nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries influenced the architecture of the nine- 
teen-twenties in just the same way; and, earlier still, the invented 
: buildings of Masaccio and Raphael sometimes anticipated by 
Sou _ several decades the real architecture they inspired. 


‘Contrasty Actualities’ 
But, sadly enough, as architecture becomes more and more 


becomes less and less concerned with the fine arts. Many archi- 

tects prefer to look at magazine photographs rather than to make 

the effort to understand paintings. Paintings do not seem so 

relevant as the ‘ contrasty actualities’ of the photographer. Of 

course, there are many richly coloured buildings which also make 

: good photographs. But the influence of a rich, dark-blue wall with 

pale cream window-surrounds is inevitably translated by the 
ee, photographer into black tar and whitewash. 

I once saw one of my own designs illustrated in black-and- 

_-—s white. It was a small infants’ school, and I remember that on 

the photograph I was much struck by a carefully composed 


- 


absorbed with its own specialized values and techniques, it. 


“seen on the site gave a com- 
pletely different rhythm — “ 
and meaning from the 
impression given PY: the 
photograph. 2 

So, caught in the photo 
_ graphers’ achromatic — web, 
“architects rush goon-like 
around the brickyards look- ~ 
_ ing for black bricks in 
imitation of photographs of == 
_ brown ones: and they want = 
steelwork and timber ee 
painted in black or sombre colours, which, if only they knew it, ad 
has been photographieally translated from the on reds or 
blues of less monochromatic minds. / 

The so-called functional tradition of warning atlas and signs 
is naturally a tempting subject for the photographer looking for _ 
contrast; and whenever a customs barrier is functionally decorated 
with red-and-white stripes, or the back of an industrial locomotive 
is painted yellow and black, out spring the cameramen from their 


_deep-shadowed nooks and crannies, to capture the crisp, exciting 


scene, under the brief sparkle of ‘sunlight for which they have - 


probably waited for weeks. But it is all passed on as colourless = 
contrast; and pink walls do not exist. Perhaps the biggest — a 
objection to this austere photo-beauty is that in real life, using = 


solid materials, it is impossible to maintain the crisp, ‘ contrasty * 

illusion, as designed, for very long. And the danger is that the 

widespread influence of the camera may distort or succeed the 
influence of the successful colourists—of whom there have always ae 
been too few—so that our promising young designers may be led ; 
into a dream-world of achromatic crispness; which only lasts | 
(unlike the impression left by the photograph) until the newness 
has worn off.—T hird Programme eee a 
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‘The ‘Lay Spirit’ in Literature — 
pegege eS he: 5 aes By J. P. STERN | | 


-N a world of high specialization a writer is an expert who 
deals with certain human problems in-a certain distinct and 
_characteristic way. This manner of his we call his style. | 
HB His beliefs are involved in his creation in such a way that 
___ the consistency of his beliefs in not necessarily greater, but also not 


_ smaller, than the consistency of his style and form. He is not 
_---‘more committed to a certain: kind of orthodoxy, religious or 
ideological, than he is to a certain set of literary technicalities or 


as the peculiar predicament of the literary artist (and not of the 


literary artist only, but I shall confine myself to literature) that 


to him the rules of composition—say, the rules of the genre he 


Be F practises—are much like the rules governing human relations 
and moral conduct outside literature. In other words, the rules of 


composition are a kind of direct translation of social and moral 


tules into the language of literature, a tracing out on paper of the — 


contours of social and personal actions. Once they are set down 
on paper, these contours become distinct from the acts of the 
world outside; in its relation to that world his artifact is both 
peculiarly insubstantial and splendidly irrevocable and permanent. 


An Illumination of Living , 

__ Art—literature in particular—is not a precept for living but an 

illumination of living, and it has a freedom and ‘a set of obliga- 
tions all its own. Its technicality, its formal considerations, are 

- bound to strike the general reader as trivial when he weighs them 
against the concerns of his own social, personal, or political 
experience. This is as it should be; but in themselves and in the 
tasks they impose upon the artist, these formal considerations are 
the opposite of trivial—they are every bit as serious as the rules 

that obtain in what Mr. Forster once called ‘ the world of anger 
and telegrams ’. : 

_ Yet this metamorphosis of belief or orthodoxy into form brings 
with it a peculiar problem, because literary men—especially of 
the last century and more—are remarkably prone to exchange one 
kind of expertise or orthodoxy for another. The first and most 
obvious reason for this is that writers are more imaginative than 


ordinary people—and thus more liable to come to the end of all _ 


the implications of one point of view. But there is another reason 
for their apparent fickleness. Creating self-contained works of art, 
they impose their rules—the far from arbitrary rules of their 
expertise—upon material that is less recalcitrant to their action 
than is the fabric of life in a more or less ordered community. 
What the artist is committed to is, after all, the spirit of restless 
inquiry and illumination, the esprit laic; in dosshouse, garden city, 
and suburbia alike he makes for a strange bedfellow. It is no 
accident that places like Greenwich Village or Montmartre are not 
famous for their political wisdom. But then, we should realize 


that the influence of literary explorations upon the body politic — 


is anything but a straightforward business of causes and effects. 
Or rather, that it should not be. For there is undoubtedly a way 
— of taking the work of art seriously—there is~a peculiar literal- 
mindedness—which is disastrous to the life of a community and 
also to literature itself. An example of the misplaced serious- 
~ ness I have in mind is the vast German ideology in the wake 
of the Romantic, mythopoeic tradition of ‘das Volk’, a political 
ideology which is to an astonishing extent literary and poetic 
in origin. 
Yet if I say that where the literary illumination is taken for a 
_ political precept the results are likely to be catastrophic, I do not 
mean to imply that the personal venture of the artist is not a 
rious matter. It is the most serious thing he is capable of at a 
tain period in his creative life. In the life of a whole com- 


munity, on the other hand, such an essentially individual venture 
cannot be more than one among several factors affecting social 


_and political changes. 


Fickleness in Tolstoy 

Let us take Tolstoy as an obvious example of this apparent 
fickleness of the artist. His work abounds with ideological fixations 
of many kinds, several of them contradictory. There is a profound 


social and reformative concern at one time, a nationalistic or 


patriotic bias, coupled with a precise understanding of the Russian 
Westerner’s mentality. There is, at another time in Tolstoy’s life, 
a strong preoccupation with biblical morality, Old Testament and 
Christian; now a belief in the redeeming power of art, now again 
an ascetic repudiation of art—of all art—as an immoral and anti- 
social practice. In brief, there are few nineteenth-century hobby- 
horses he did not ride at one time or another; and when, a 


hundred years ago, he was finishing Anna Karenina, one of the 


most moral tales of modern literature, he was at that very time 
chasing servant girls at the bottom of his garden in Yasnaya 
Polyana. _ 

Perhaps he is as exceptional in the variety of his beliefs and 
convictions as he is in the intensity of the literary presentation of 
these convictions. Yet the phenomenon itself is not exceptional. 
Take a writer at the other end of the scale, Graham Greene, whose 
Catholicism is a commonplace of literary opinion: Most American 
critics—exponents of the liberal point of view—took offence at 
Mr. Greene’s The Quiet American, regarding it as a biased and 
distorted attack on the American point of view in world affairs. 
Yet they of all people might have been expected to see what Mr. 
Greene is doing in that book—to see that he is in fact exploring 
a particular orthodoxy for the sake of a general illumination. For 
this purpose, whatever his personal opinion, he is committed not 
to an advocacy, not to a bias, but to an act of imaginative identi- 
fication with an ideology which is, in that context and for that 
purpose, as it were his own. To deny him this right of a particular 
self-identification, or, again, to deny. him the right to explore, 
with deep sympathy, the ‘torment of Scobie, the lapsed Catholic 
of The Heart of the Matter, is to ask him to abdicate the use of 
one of his most fully developed faculties and talents. 


Bertolt Brecht’s ‘Mother Courage’ 


This is precisely the conflict that Bertolt Brecht felt when, 
again and again, he found that’ one of the characters of his plays, 
for instance Mother Courage, assumed a life of its own and led 
him to a point, a scene, a conclusion, which is at odds with Com- 


‘munist Party doctrine as he understood it. Mother Courage is pre- 


sented as a capitalist exploiter, a hyena on the battlefield of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Yet we cannot help feeling a deep sympathy 
for her, which invalidates the propagandist injunction inherent in 
her character; and just as we cannot help feeling sympathy in 
spite of the overt intentions, so the author cannot really do much 
to change the character of his heroine—the changes Brecht made 
after the first performance in Ziirich have little or no effect on 
the play as a whole. It is not that Brecht never felt the conflict 
between party doctrine and another point of view; but for the sake 
of party loyalty he denied himself this source of conflict as a major 
dramatic theme, fudging it up—as in the last scene of Galileo, 
re-written after Hiroshima—so that the result is incongruity, in- 
consequentiality, an impossible ending. . 
Why? Why is such an attempt to modify one point of view, 
one vision, or one ideology, by outside considerations, doomed to 
artistic failure? Why, in other words, do we feel the delight of 
illumination and new knowledge issuing from a perfect form, and 
fail to experience it when we sense incongruity and imperfect 
form? Why does the form matter? The answer lies in the question 
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J 
itself. What the literary work vouchsafes to. us is, after all, a new 


knowledge, a new understanding, different from the coma 


that daily experience yields, different too from the knowledge that 
“science gives, yet a new illumination of the world of men all the 


same. And we must take it that in art, as everywhere else, incoher- 


ence and Jack of consequence are the ultimate enemies of know-. 


ledge. The lay spirit of literature is its capacity to yield coherent 
knowledge from ideologies, orthodoxies, and points of view whose 
number is limited only by the human condition itself, and to do 
this most powerfully where they are in conflict with each other. 
Am I then saying, in effect, that an author is a sort of ideo- 
logical chameleon, changing his colour from one work to the next? 
I think he may well be; but the question of whether he is, or 
whether he remains confined to a single point of view, is second- 
ary. What matters is the size and abundance, the quality, of that 
point of view, and not what we normally call his moral character 
as manifest in his overall consistency. When an acquaintance of 
ours changes his mind in some important matter, our approval 
or disapproval of his action will depend partly on our evaluation 
of the truth or otherwise of his new opinion, partly on the reasons 
that made him change his mind. When an artist “ changes his 
mind ’—with visible palpable results—the reasons, expedient or 
otherwise, aré irrelevant (and therefore, to that extent, is his moral 


character); the quality of the new truth is everything, But to say 


this is of course to take the empirical person of the artist—‘ the 
man who suffers 
he is nowadays taken. For if what matters is the illumination of a 
sustained and coherent point of view, then the author’s unsus- 
tained, ordinary opinion is no more valid, no more interesting, 
and often less so, than any other man’s. His guidance, in the 
sphere of politics especially, is bound to be anything but reliable: 
because among his gifts, his virtues as an artist, is his capacity to 
trim the sails of his imagination to any wind that is blowing. 


Any wind? Again, I think, the criterion of coherence and the 


illumination that comes from that is sufficient to help us to decide. 
Let me take two extreme examples. 


Committed Writers in Hitler’s Germany HB ian 
First, the literature of German National Socialism. For the 
argument I am advancing here, the failure of moral character of 
which many German writers were guilty under Hitler, is irrelevant. 
So is the argument that most of them ‘ didn’t really believe in it’. 
I am concerned with the fact that they committed their writings 


to an outlook, an ideology, which we recognize, which they should - 


have recognized, as (among other things) the very opposite of 
coherent and abundant, an ideology which does nothing but distort 
and misinform us about the real world. Moreover, they committed 
their work to it, not in order to give life to this or that scene or 
character, not in order to illuminate life by contrasting that 
ideology with its opposite, but they adopted it as a total and 
unmodified outlook. In this respect their creative failure was 
greater than the failure in the other politically committed camp, 
among the socialist realists of Soviet literature—greater, because 
the literature of racial superiority is that much more absurd 
than the literature of dialectical materialism and of the class 
struggle. But perhaps literary historians of a later age will not 
think the difference worth bothering about, and will be amused 
at our efforts to lean over backwards to do justice to the literary 


qualities in, say, Brecht’s straight party pieces of the early - 


*thirties, or in Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone. In one respect 
there is no difference: 
Communist writer can allow a genuine conflict to arise between 
his orthodoxy and its opposite; yet it is of the essence of the 
literary man that in order to present one, he must be an expert on 
both points of view. 

But is there not something offensively esoteric about this claim 


_I am making for the exemption of literature from the claims of. 


everyday life and its consistencies? I think the argument is neither 
esoteric nor irresponsible—what it does is simply to allocate to 
the writer his proper responsibility and to absolve him from res- 
ponsibilities which are not properly his own at all. The display 
of Mr. Osborne’s personal seriousness in Trafalgar Square is not 
a matter of primary importance, however great the issue. What is 
of primary importance is the failure of his literary seriousness in, 
say, his Luther play, where he mpo le at half-a-dozen toe 


- difference between a writer’ 
his showing it forth in the c 


?, as Mr. Eliot says—infinitely less seriously than. 


_ each—that is the peslecsons that. indeed i is the ye of Brent #1 
neither the National Socialist nor the. ; 


liarly modern phenomenon. Yet is this really true? Do we not 
‘perhaps tend to oversimplify the attitudes of less recent writers? Fes a tS 


of Western literature at all events. 
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When Arthur Koestler—as ‘ committed’ an author as one may 
wish. for—says that for a hundred contemporary readers he would’ 
gladly trade ten readers in ten years to come and one ina hundred 
years, he speaks from the heart of every considerable writer that . 
ever was, And when Jean-Paul Sartre indicts Flaubert of an irre- 
sponsible attitude towards the important questions of his day, be 
is but earnestly sawing away at the branch on which he is sitting: 
there would be no Flaubert to criticize, tant qu’il est, and also no 
Flaubert to admire and draw delight from, had his concerns not — 
been those ‘aestheticist’ preoccupations with ‘style rather than — 
life ’ which were of the essence of his preoccupation with life. 

The pursuit of literature is indeed a moral affair, and the scale 
of values of its morality is a pretty pragmatic scale. What counts 
on that scale are achievements not right opinions, expression not — 
information. It is this peculiar state of affairs Mr. Auden had in 
mind when he wrote, wryly enough, in his epitaph to W. B. Yeats, 
about the supremacy of language over all other Sonsidersiogss in4 ss 
poetry: 
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Time that with this strange excuse > 
Pardoned Kipling and his views, 
And will pardon Paul Claudel, 
Pardons him for writing well. é 
This question of-morality brings me to my second example. 
The motto of Anna Karenina is taken from the Book of Proverbs: 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay’. Most critics have either — 
ignored the lead Tolstoy gives his reader or they have found: 29 
themselves involved in curious apologies for what they tooktobe 
a moralizing attitude in an author whom they thought incapable hes: 
of such an attitude. Yet it can be shown in great detail that x 
Tolstoy does have a Christian and moral tale to tell, that he is 
magnificently exploring a conflict between two sets of ‘values, and © 6 
that he*is equally adept at both. Indeed, the book is, as we are 
forever told by the critics, “so much like life itself’. But this is 
not the ‘life? of some untrammelled, incoherent naturalism; it is — : 
life as it really is, namely a highly moral affair. Tolstoy judges his. oy 
heroine and her actions; but his judgment is not the same as that 
according to which we conduct ourselves in a personal relation [7 )o% 
ship. He judges her in much the same way as a painter, looking 
now at the face of his. sitter, now at the canvas, judges the 
distances and composition of his picture. The changes—to give 
but a single example of the sort of ‘judgment’ I mean—traced . 
out from chapter to chapter, in the very beauty and composure Ofchy ae 
Anna’s face are direct indications of the morality that is being Dane 
enacted in the pages of the novel. The lay spirit in Tolstoy i is not" 
at all simply an ‘ open mind”. On the contrary, his mind is firmly 
closed to everything but the particular conflict—and it is a simple, 
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-unsophisticated conflict: hence the universal appeal of the book— ae a 


the particular conflict between the claims of a warm and Joving 
unappeased heart and the claims of family morality. To SS ae 
equal weight to both; to fudge neither; to show the full truth i epee 
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I have suggested that this’ ‘capacity of the artist to contrast one — 
vision—or one orthodoxy, or ideology—with another is a pecu- — 


It is undoubtedly true that the rank multiplication of Points of ee 
view—our emphasis on an intellectual freedom which i an em : 
phasis on quantity rather pray erature a modern p mi aance 
It is, especially in contemp of b 
exhaustion tather than: of vit 


travagances, res las spirit 
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To us, Dante’s poem appears uniquely committed to an ortho- 
dox point of view. Yet this is not the source of its primary appeal 
—it cannot be: not because many of its readers do not share 
Dante’s faith but because to us in the West literary value is 
inseparable from illumination through conflict. There was a con- 
flict in Dante between his passionate humanity and the teaching 
of his faith, and it is the translation of this conflict into poetry 
that makes the episode of Paolo and Francesca the poignant and 
beautiful thing it is. The bare orthodoxy—which finds its expres- 
sion here in the terrible details of eternal damnation—would be 
unmitigated, poetry itself would find no foothold, had he not also 
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shown us what living worth—sinful indeed but a value first and 
before it is damned—lay in their passionate, sensual love. Dante’s 
condemnation of that love is fownded in a doctrine that judges 
human conduct with the force of tragic necessity. If we do not 
accept the doctrine (and are honest with ourselves) the condemna- 
tion must strike us as absurd and, literally, arbitrary. Conversely, 
the poignancy of the scene of Paolo and Francesca—its ‘ aesthetic 
effect "—is a measure of both our feeling for the loveliness of the 
life that is here condemned and for the authority behind the con- 
demnation. It is no anachronism to suggest that Dante is equally 
committed to both.—Third Programme 


Open Star-clusters 


By PATRICK MOORE 


LUSTERS of stars have been known from ancient 

times, since there are several clusters which rank as 

prominent naked-eye objects. They are of various kinds, 

but for most purposes may be divided into two main 
classes: open (or loose) and globular. 

Globular clusters are of particular importance in modern 
astronomy, since studies of them have provided a great deal of 
information about the shape and structure of the Galaxy. They 
form what may be termed an ‘outer surround’ to the main 
system, and all of them are very remote. About one hundred are 
known, but from Britain only the great globular in Hercules— 
Messier 13—is distinctly visible to the naked eye. 

The open clusters are entirely different. There is no regularity 
in shape, and the concentration of stars is very much less, so that 
it is not always easy to tell what is a genuine cluster and 
what is not. The Seven Sisters, or Pleiades, are particularly 
notable, and are well seen in the evening skies during winter, 
so that it seems worth discussing them in rather more detail. 


The reflection nebula in the Pleiades 


The legendary Seven Sisters of the Pleiades 


The cluster is easily visible without optical aid under even 
moderate conditions, but city-dwellers will naturally be unable 
to see it to advantage. When the sky is illuminated by street- 
lamps and brilliant shop-window lights, and when the air con- 
tains smoke, relatively faint stars are obscured, and the leading 
member of the Pleiades—Alcyone—is only of the third magni- 
tude. People who live in, say, central London, will be able to 
do no more than see the cluster as a dim, hazy patch. Matters 
are very different when the sky is dark and there are no. artificial 
illuminations nearby. The Pleiades show up conspicuously, and 
several individual stars may be seen without optical aid. 

As an extra means of identification, Orion may be used as a 
direction-finder. The three stars of the Hunter’s Belt point 
upward to Aldebaran, the orange-red star known as ‘ the Eye of 
the Bull’; extending the line and bringing it slightly downward 
leads us to the Pleiades. There should be no difficulty; anyone 
who looks to the south on a clear winter’s evening will be able 
to pick up the cluster at a glance. It is not surprising that the 
Pleiades have been described in many ancient legends. To the 
Red Indians, for instance, they were children who loved to wander 
among the stars, and huddled close together when they lost their 
way to make sure that they would not be separated. 

The nickname of ‘ Seven Sisters’ does not necessarily mean 
that only seven stars of the Pleiades are visible to the naked eye. 
In fact there has never been any full agreement on this point, 
and though the matter is of no real scientific importance it could 
well be cleared up. In the television programme of November 22 
viewers were asked to wait for a clear night and then examine 
the cluster, noting the number of stars clearly visible without 
optical aid and appending a rough sketch—together with the 
observer’s name and address, and a word or two about the con- 
ditions under which the observation was made (particularly with 


regard to the presence or absence of street-li 


that the response will settle a minor protien which is, neverthe- a 


less, not without interest. 


The distance of the cluster is about 400 Lieht-year’: and au 


full diameter is about twenty light-years. Alcyone and the other 
chief stars are of spectrum type B, and so are bluish-white 


in colour, with high surface temperatures. Photographs taken 
with large telescopes reveal the presence of extensive nebulosity, 
and in fact we have here a pass example of a reflection 
nebula. ake 


The Pleiades and Hyades— 

It is interesting to compare the Pleiades ain the seid of 
the Taurus clusters, the Hyades, which surrounds Aldebaran. 
Both are open clusters, but they are not in the least alike. The 
Hyades stars are individually brighter, but are more scattered, so 
that the overall impression is not nearly so beautiful. The best 
views of the Hyades are obtained either with binoculars or else 
with very low telescopic powers. (The Pleiades, too, are excel- 


; oem into Red Giants. Sake pees > O stats run» 


lently seen with binoculars; with moderate telescopic powers only. 


a part of the cluster may be seen in the field, so that the general 


effect is less striking. ) 


There is also the point that the Hiyades are overpowered by the 
- brilliant orange light of Aldebaran. Actually Aldebaran is not a 


member of the cluster at all, and simply happens to lie in the same 
direction as seen from Earth. The Hyades stars lie at a distance 


of about 100 light-years, but Aldebaran is only 57 light-years 


from us. In fact, Aldebaran lies about half-way between the 
cluster and ourselves. 

Line-of-sight effects are often confusing, and the principle may 
be extended to the constellation-patterns themselves. It is wrong 


to suppose that the stars of any particular constellation have any 


true connexion with each other. Orion is a good example of what 
is meant. Most people can recognize its two first-magnitude 
stars, Betelgeux and Rigel, and the outline of the ‘ celestial 
hunter’ is unmistakable. Yet Betelgeux, at 190 light-years, lies 
at less than half the distance of Rigel (540 light-years )—-so that 
Rigel is further away from Betelgeux than we are. An even better 


» example is provided by Centaurus, the Centaur, which is unfortu- 
nately too far south in the sky to be visible from Britain. The | 


two brightest stars, Alpha and Beta Centauri, lie apparently 
side by side; yet Alpha is a mere 4.3 light-years away, and so is 
the closest of the brilliant naked-eye stars, while Beta is a highly 
luminous B-type giant at a distance of at least 300 light-years. 
Aldebaran, then, has no connexion with the Hyades cluster, and 


the true Hyades may be seen extending westward in a rough 


V-form. One of them, @ Tauri, is a naked-eye double, and is a 
good test for the seeing conditions; if both components are clearly 


_ visible, the atmosphere must be at least reasonably transparent. 


There is no reflection nebula in the Hyades cluster, and the 
stars themselves appear to be of different type. There are no very 
luminous B-type stars such as those of the Pleiades, and the 
leading members are red supergiants of later spectral type. This 
gives us a clue to the relative ages o the two groups. 


Old Red Giants 9) ae 
It used to be thought that the Red Giants were young, the 
bluish B-type stars older, and the Red Dwarfs nearing the end of 


_ their careers. According to a theory put forward more than half 


a century ago by Lockyer, a star began.as a large, cool red body, 


. 


contracting and becoming more luminous -until it reached the © 


peak of its existence as a B-type giant and then fading away 


- until it became a feeble Red Dwarf. Nowadays the contrary 


view is held.. It seems that the Red Giants have used up much 
of their hydrogen ‘fuel’, and are at a ‘Telatively late stage in 
their evolution. 

It follows, then, that in a young cluster the chief stars will 
not have reached the Red Giant stage; the leaders will be hot 
and bluish, and there will still be, considerable quantities of 
interstellar ‘material i in the form of gas and dust. In an old cluster, 


very luminous B- and O-type stars will no longer exist, but Red. 


Giants will occur; moreover there will be an absence of inter- 
stellar material Everything sepia that - Pleiades cluster is 
* young ’, the Hyades ‘ old’. 


“sf 


* To be sent to ‘ Sky at Night’, B.B.C. Television Centre, ean W.12 ap a * 


Prasepe, i in Cancer—roughly between Castor and Pollux on the — 


“ Beehive ’, and is quite prominent in a clear sky, though moon- 


termed the ‘ cosmic year’. 


jopela: 
up their hydrogen at a Rp prodigi us rate. 


is caerilly: believed that Messier 67 is ‘the ‘ oldest” open. cluster 
so far studied. 4 
Several more open chistes are ‘visible to the raked eye. 


one side, and Regulus in Leo on the other—is nicknamed the =e . 


light is generally sufficient to obscure it. Another lovely cluster 
is Messier 35, in Gemini. Observers | equipped with small, tele- 
scopes will be able to find many more of them. “> 
The stability of a cluster-system is of great interest, apd +. : 
bound up with the general problem of the arrangement of stars — 
in the Galaxy. Globular clusters, of course, are entirely stable, 
and will retain their identities indefinitely ; but the much less 
densely populated and more scattered open clusters are a different i oe 
proposition altogether. 
‘The Galaxy itself is a flattened system, ike a - central eiciens 
(in the direction of the Sagittarius star-clouds) and spiral arms. 
The spiral form was established only comparatively recently, by 


_ the use of radio astronomy, but it was not unexpected, since many "7 


external galaxies are spiral—notably the Great Galaxy in — 
Andromeda (Messier 31), which, at its distance of roughly 
2,000,000 light-years, is the largest of our neighbours in the Local 
Group. The Sun lies some way from the galactic centre, as 
Shapley established forty years ago, Sapa his studies of the ie 
distribution of globular clusters. 
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Rotation of the Galaxy! si ait 
It has also been shown that the sae is in a state of rotation 


_round its nucleus. In the neighbourhood of the Sun, the revolution — 


period is some 225,000,000 years; this figure is naturally un- 
certain to some degree, but is of the right order, and is often 
On Earth, the Carboniferous Period, 

when the coal measures were laid down and amphibians repre- 


sented the highest form of terrestrial life, occurred only one 


cosmic year ago. — : 

Open clusters share in the general rotation of the Galaxy, and 
tend to move in parallel paths, so maintaining the same distances 
from each other. Yet there are many perturbing influences which — 
disrupt them. There is the tremendous force of the Galaxy itself, 
and there are also neighbouring stars to be taken into account; 
some of these, moving in different types of orbits, may pass 
through open clusters and produce marked effects. 

It may be said that if the internal gravitation of a cluster ex- . 
ceeds the disruptive force of the Galaxy as a whole, then the 
cluster will be stable, and will retain its identity over a very 
long period. If however the internal gravitation is the weaker, — 
then the cluster will soon be disrupted. With the Pleiades, it — 
seems that the central regions of the cluster are just about stable, at 
but the outer parts are not, and so the system has a limited * lites. > Fe 
The looser Hyades are less stable still. = 

On the whole, therefore, it seems that few open tinge cane rs 
persist for more than a few revolutions round the galactic 


nucleus; they will then have been so scattered by perturbing 
_ forces that the clusters will cease to be identifiable. Most of the <5 
open clusters which we now see are relatively ‘ young’, but there’ yg 
are exceptions. Messier 67, referred to above as being the ‘oldest? = 
of the open clusters so far studied, lies over 1,000 light-years Oe 
above the plane of the Milky Way, and so is not subjected to = 
the large perturbations which disrupt clusters closer to the plane. 
But though open clusters can persist for periods. which | BRC The ee 
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brief in comparison with the total age. of the Galaxy, their dis- 
ruption is a very slow process by -our Khe te econ Seid 
systems such as the Pleiades and the Hyades appeared t c 
remote cave-dwelling ancestors precisely in the form in 

we see them today. In binoculars or low-powered t 
Pleiades, in particular, are pi) anes and é 
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Fohn Christian, Chief Magistrate of Pitcairn. He wrote the letter. 
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IS JOHN CHRISTIAN 


HIS 1S JOHN CHRISTIAN. Direct descendant of Fletcher Christian. 
Fletcher Christian, acting mate of His Majesty’s Armed Vessel 
‘Bounty,’ the most famous mutineer in the world. Christian of Pitcairn. 
And this man is Christian of Pitcairn, too, Chief Magistrate of the 
Pitcairn Islands, that remote mutiny-inspired settlement lost in the mid- 


immensity of the vast Pacific Ocean. 


Today, Pitcairn is a peaceful place. A place of sun and sea and easy 
liviag. But still a place not without its problems. 


CHRISTIAN WRITES A LETTER 


Which is why, on Sunday, 20th Nov- 
ember, 1960, John Christian sits down 
to write a letter. A letter on behalf of 
each of Pitcairn’s 126 inhabitants. 

A letter to British Petroleum in 
London. 

‘Fuel supplies on the Island are far 
from satisfactory,’ he says. 

‘Will your company give considera- 
tion to this problem ? Could your ships 
bring our year’s supply ?’ 

It’s not a large supply. About £300 
worth in fact. 

But British Petroleum believes that 
people, and their problems, matter. 


ATTENTION BRITISH CURLEW 


So, the 15,000 ton BP Tanker British 
Curlew is diverted from the regular New 
Zealand run. She anchors off Bounty 
Bay. And through heavy surf, whale 
boats ferry ashore the 10 and 123 gallon 
drums of Pitcairn’s fuel supplies. Para- 
ffin for lighting; Diesel for the Island’s 
generating plant; petrol; Energol lubri- 
cating oils. 

Thanks to BP the Island is re-fuelled 


~ 
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The drums of BP products come ashore. 
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Christian fills his paraffin lamp. Tha 
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nks to BP, 
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FASTER Some drivers live in Lilliput-land. They settle for under-power. Maybe you 
feel you don’t belong to that class. Try the new A60. The simple data is: 1622 cc, 61 bhp, 
well over 80 mph. That gives you enough extra to shrug off most sane competition on 
a safe straight road. To go clean ahead from the lights. Why settle for less? 


FASTER Make a simple test. Drive four guests off in a new A60. Add up the compli- 
ments as they come (they should reach double figures). In the A60 everyone is able to 
stretch his legs. Sit back in comfort. Breathe. Talk. Enjoy the journey. The duotone 
trim strikes a restful modern note. The engine’s a gentle hum. Safety Point: fittings 
for seat belts have been provided. Why settle for less? 
FASTER The new A6é0isa very advanced car. It looks very 
stylish in the showroom. But there’s only one way to get to 
know it—get out and drive it. Phone up your Austin dealer 
and ask him to put you on his booking list for a free trial run. Paphos Ze 
The A60 costs £585 plus £269.7.3 P.T. and Surcharge. “haw toy Estey EMC Enon 
BIG EXTRA For the first time ever Austin offer fully 3 
automatic transmission in a car of this class. With the new 


Borg Warner 35 system you simply relax and steer. No gear 
shift; no clutch pedal. The price of this ultimate piece of 
self-indulgence is very modest. 


Personal Exports Division: 41-46 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM GET INTO AN AUSTIN AND OUT OF THE ORDINARY 
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- temporary associations, they sare of great importance to astron- 
‘ uck cluster “omers, and even the less serious ‘observer - will~ derive Sage 
Dp puptiere enjoyment -from looking at these superb groups of suns. a4 
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Something i in | the Air ai a | 
us ss; “MAGNUS, PYKE, and ‘DENNIS HILL” on a new technique in analytical chemistry 


Teese 


5: Punene Pyke: A man aie 120 parts. of ‘sugar in a 100, 000. Bete: Wiether i in everyday life or in chemical laboratories, de not 
“parts of his blood is a healthy man, whereas a man with 180 as a general rule consist of only one kind of molecule. For ex- 
a: ae of sugar in the same 100,000 parts of blood has diabetes. ample, in a roomful of air, although most of the darting particles - 


feet Dut . Tio_“oné could even begin to deal with this disease will be nitrogen, and a fairly large minority group will be oxygen, 
EM <, _ systematically | until he had available to him an analytical method there will also be molecules of carbon-dioxide and of. water, 
_ oem capable of © measuring differences of 60 parts in 100, 000, ‘that is while here and there, banging and bouncing across the empty 
0.06 per cent. of sugar in blood, | spaces, will be molecules of argon and neon, and occasionally a 
a This level of analytical precision was worked out hint. years - few complex molecules ricocheting round the room will react as 
- oa xor more ago. ‘Today analytical chemistry has taken us much _ the scent of a bowl of roses, should pacy« ever strike the appropriate 
further. It is worth remembering that much of our modern in- nerve cell in a passing nose. 
ha? = sight into the nature of the tissues and workings of the human Bis 
_ » body or, say, into the composition of ' ‘ plastics’ such as nylon. : A in a 
St eet GT: polythene, i is only possible because of a simple technique that : Molecules Small and Lively 
_. came out of the heads of two young British chemists who were — The process of ‘ gas chromatography’ is based on the assump- 
joing to- analyse a natural substance, wool, at a research station tion that this unseen picture is true and that if a vapour in which 
in Leeds, The technique was called ‘partition chromatography’, a number of different kinds of molecules are mixed is carried 


but all that it involved in its original form was to allow a_ through a tube almost filled with solid obstacles which are made 
- solution of any mixture that it was desired to analyse to run — chemically ‘sticky’, as it were, with the right kind of liquid, then 
down a sheet of filter paper. Almost everyone who has dropped _ the smallest and liveliest molecules will get through first and the 
_a spot of ink on to blotting paper will have noticed the dyes inthe largest and clumsiest will come through last. And whereas the 
‘ink separate into different zones as the blot expands, but it took compound vapour to be analysed will have been put into the 
these two men, Martin and Synge, to realize that the same prin- tube as a mixed-up crowd of assorted molecules, it will come 
ciple could be used as an exquisitely delicate method of analysis. through at the other end in order: first a group of small molecules, 
___It is curious to remember that up to the year 1650 B.c., highly then a pause, then a group of a larger kind of molecules, then 
intelligent and well-educated Egyptians were unable to multiply. another pause, and so on. 
When they had calculations to make involving multiplication they The way in which this principle is. applied in practice is 
_ had to work them out by the tedious process of doubling. Today, simple but ingenious. The sample to be analysed, which may be 
now that we know how multiplication is done, it presents no either gas or a small drop of liquid which becomes vaporized 
difficulty at all and can be mastered by young children. The same _ in the apparatus, is injected into the end of a tube about as 
is true for ‘paper chromatography’. It has become a routine | thick as one’s finger. This tube, which is usually kept warm, is 
laboratory technique. But scientists with the gift for discovery filled with inert particles—often powdered fire-brick—coated with 
can show contemporaries who work at science how to look; and an appropriate compound that delays the gas molecules as they 
not once but many times, just as artists can continue to startle pass through. The gas being analysed is usually carried along 
_ their generation with their clearer vision of the world around us. the tube by a draft of inert gas such as nitrogen or helium. — 
hz, : Eventually its components reach the other end one by one and 
‘Ink-blot’. Technique . are made to emerge into a small flame. In some analytical instru- 
Beye ments there is a thermocouple set in the flame that records its 
Martin and Synge published their classical paper on ‘ partition temperature electrically. When the components of the sample 
Pipe. chromatography ° in 1941. In it they described the ‘ink-blot’ reach the flame they burn and the flame momentarily becomes 
technique of ‘paper chromatography’ which at once opened up _ hotter. 
a new world of discovery for their contemporaries. In the same This is the principle upon which analytical apparatus, some 
. publication they pointed out that the principles they had of it of considerable complexity, has been devised and is now 
_ described, besides being applicable to the separation of mixtures to be found in all sorts of laboratories. It is not very difficult 
- in liquids, could be used to separate gas mixtures. There it was to arrange things so that each different component of a mixture 
in black and white, but for ten years nobody paid any attention. emerging from the ‘chromatographic column’, as it is called, 
_ Then Martin himself began with his colleague James to develop draws for itself on a piece of paper a peak on a chart. ‘Gas 
the idea he had written about a decade before, and, of course, chromatography’ can be used to analyse natural gas from oil 
‘as soon as he showed that what he and Synge had described wells, or to check the purity of volatile chemicals, or even in 
~~ was what they had said it was, all the lesser men suddenly some circumstances, coupled to the appropriate electronic gear, 
_ ~ realized that this also was an idea with immense possibilities. And to control the operations of a whole factory. But it has also been 
today another great leap forward in science has become possible applied to biological problems, and its extreme sensitivity is 
_ because what is now called ‘ gas chromatography’ allows mixtures allowing biologists to study events at an entirely new level of 
of vapours to be analysed with the same degree of subtlety that perceptiveness. Consider only two examples of the possibilities 
es possible when liquids are being anmeysert by ‘paper chromato- that gas chromatography is opening up. For example, Dennis 


\ 


e graphy ’. Hill, of the Royal College of Surgeons, has been measuring gases 

eee Yo principle of the operation is simplicity itself. For the last in the breath of people under an anaesthetic. 

_ hundred years at least, ever since Maxwell invented a theorem Dennis Hill: When a patient is anaesthetized during a surgical 
about it, students have been taught that gas can be thought of operation he is usually kept asleep by means of a mixture of gases 
_-_—_ as. a swarm of tiny, hard, elastic particles banging endlessly about and vapours which the anaesthetist gives him to breathe, and 

xin almost empty ae. The gases_and vapours commonly met (concluded on page 983) 
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Reed Paper Group’s growth into world marke 


Now a Roman piazza is next dool 


7 

4 
An Italian street market—picturesque, but fast disappearing as the most rapidly 
developing member of the Common Market turns to modern marketing methods. The 
new supermarkets demand.modern packaging which the Reed Paper Group is 


supplying in ever-increasing volume through its new Italian partners. 


A VITAL FOOTHOLD FOR THE REED PAPER GROUP 
IN THE COMMON MARKET 


—that is the outcome of the Group’s new partnership with La Centrale 
Finanziaria Generale S.p.A. of Milan, with whom it has set up a holding 
company, SICAR S.p.A. Already SICAR has acquired a controlling 
interest in a major packaging business, now renamed Rexim-Bugnone 
S.p.A., and is building a carton board mill in Southern Italy. 

The challenge of the Common Market’s 170 million people has sent 
Italian industrial output soaring. Production has increased faster than 
any other member of the Six. In line with this exciting trend, the Italian 
paper and board industry is growing at the rate of 12% a year. 

The Italian today uses on average only 60 Ibs. of paper and paper 
products compared with the 140 lbs. of his cousins in the rest of the 


Common Market, and the 224 Ibs. inthe United Kingdom. Thus the growth 
potential is enormous; indeed, demand may well double in ten years. 

This new partnership in Italy is typical of the global pattern of 
expansion of the. Reed Paper Group. A £37 million transaction last 
year brought three Canadian companies—Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills Ltd., the Dryden Paper Co. Ltd., and the Gulf Pulp and - 
Paper Co.—into the Group. Other developments include a £2} million 
pulp and paper mill under construction in Norway and a £2 million 
packaging organisation operating throughout Australia. 

_ To each of these partnerships, the Reed Paper Group brings its vast 
technical, research and production experience. Each member company, 
for its part, makes full use of its knowledge of local conditions and 
markets. . 

The Reed Paper Group is now firmly established in the four main 


wb) 
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THE COMMON MARKET > . 


oo an English supermarket 


The shelves of atypical English supermarket—a feature of our shopping centres—show 
the range and sophistication\of modern packaging in Britain today. The Reed Paper 
Group and its Italian partners are pooling their knowledge and experience to provide 
still better packaging for a constantly widening range of products. 


trading areas of the free world—the Dollar Market, the Commonwealth, For a copy of ‘Reed in the World”, an illustrated account of the activities 
the European Free Trade Area and the Common Market. The next of the Reed Paper Group, please write to:— 

few years will see new enterprises started and existing projects developed Reed Paper Group, Group Publicity Department, Blackfriars House, New 
further as part of the Group’s efforts to expand and diversify its activities Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 

in this country and all over the world. 


REED PAPER GROUP 


A world-wide partnership 
producing pulp, paper, board and packaging 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


November 29 —- December 5 


Wednesday, November 29 

The Americans send a chimpanzee in orbit 
twice round the earth and bring him 
safely back 


Leaders of the railway unions say they will 
call for a national strike if their claim for 
higher pay is again rejected by the Trans- 
port Commission 

The Government tells the National Coal 
Board that the pay ‘pause’ must be 
taken into account in dealing with the 
miners’ wage claim 


Thursday, November 30 


The Government rejects postal workers’ pay 
claim; Union of Post Office Workers say 
that their members will be instructed to 
work to rule from January 1 


Mr. Gaitskell announces changes in Labour 
Party’s ‘shadow’ cabinet 


Friday, December 1 


Dr. Conor O’Brien resigns from his post as 
U.N. representative in Katanga 


U.N. General Assembly starts debate on 
China’s representation in the Assembly 
(see page 959) 

Higher pay for firemen is agreed on, but 
date when this is to begin is not settled 


Saturday, December 2 


Eleven U.N. men are taken prisoner by 
Katangans after clash in Elisabethville 


Students of Ghana’s two new universities 
are accused by their Government of 
‘academic arrogance, indiscipline and 
disrespect of the authorities’ 


Sunday, December 3 

Dr. Conor O’Brien says his resignation was 
due to ‘ heavy pressure’ from France and 
Britain 


Mr. Frank Haxell, former general secretary 
of the Electrical Trades Union, resigns 
from the Communist Party 


Monday, December 4 


Mr. Macmillan and President Kennedy are 
to meet in Bermuda on December 21 


The Katanga Government threatens to 
shoot down any U.N. aircraft making 
unscheduled flights over the territory 


Sir Grantley Adams, Prime Minister of 
West Indian Federation, attacks Govern- 
ment’s Immigration Bill 


Tuesday, December 5 


The committee stage of the Immigrants’ bill 
begins in the House of Commons 


In the Congo, fresh fighting breaks out 
between Katanga forces and United 
Nations troops 


The border dispute between India and 
China flares up again 


a 
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The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh watching a 
display by devil dancers during a Royal Durbar held 
in their honour at Bo, in the southern province of 
Sierra Leone last week 


Bransby Williams, the character actor, who died on 
December 3 aged ninety-one. He made his first 
appearance in variety in 1896 giving imitations of 
popular actors, and a year later introduced his in- 
terpretations of characters: from Dickens for which 
he became best known, He began a new’ career on 
television when he was nearly eighty: this photograph . 
shows. him in the part of. Mathias in a B.B.C. 


Television’ production of ~The Bells, wi Hi Princess Alexandra walking barefoot when she visited the 
Pr Schteder as. hiseetee fey ae pagoda in Rangoon last week; two trustees of the pagoda’ bs 
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IN SIERRA LEONE § 


The royal visitors watching work 
in a diamond mine at Hangha. 
Left: visiting a model village at 
Kenema, in the eastern province: 
an African mother is having her 
hair dressed while she sits nursing 
her baby. Earlier this week the 
Queen and the Duke visited the 
Gambia 


3 


Mr. M. Walton, an aspiring ‘ birdman’, attempting to take off for a flight 

under his own power from Creech Barrow Hill, near Taunton, last weekend. 

Despite five runs down the hill, Mr. Walton failed to leave the ground; he 
hopes to try again, with a new machine, next year 


A model Arab dhow on show at an exhibition now being held at the Common- 

wealth Institute, London, in connexion with Tangaftyika’s attainment of in- 

dependence on December 9. Mr, Dunstan Omari, High Commissioner-designate, 
who opened the exhibition, is looking at the ship 


Right: children from the abandoned island of Tristan da Cunha, now living in 
Britain, studying a miniature layout of a road when they attended a class of 
instruction at the road safety training centre in Knightsbridge last week 


There’s time enough for you to see the exotic life of the peoples 
and places in nearly every port of call on your Shaw Savill 

round-the-world voyage. And on board it's sheer relaxation 
basking in the sun, playing and swimming, dining and dancing. 


‘The unique one-class liner, Southern Cross, (suet Christmas Eve—and a child dreams of the excitement to 
offers you all this on a do-as-you-please holiday ofa lifetime. dys . 

- Next July, Southern Cross will be joined by her sister, ota come. Gaily wrapped parcels . . . cheerful crackers ... 
NORTHERN STAR, and together these two fine ships wil] ‘ 
provide round-the-world services with calls at the tinsel-str ew tree. ‘Won’ t. you help us to make that 
Las Palmas, Cape Town, Durban, Fremantle, s 
Melbourne, Sydney, New Zealand, Fiji, Tahiti, + dream a reality for all the children i in our care? At this 
Panama, C d Trinidad. : 

_ pe a eaegeagbt or the season of goodwill we ask you to be especially 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 


FARE: FROM £253 nite generous so that they, too, will lenjoy a Happy Christmas. 


5 ae ; g Don’t let us disappoint them. 2 = si aes al 
; BETTER TRAVEL SPIT" aw hh aed - St adie” ne ‘ 


FOR THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS Please send a donation to: i 


For fuil particulars, consult your local travel agent or write to Dept. L : “ J : D R. B A R N A rR D O’ S H Oo M E S “ 


BY SAVILL LINE, 11a LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON S.W.1. WHITEHALL 1485 
H.P.8437 344 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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Bui What weight is needed on the right-hand side to 24 ee Oat: Scan . me 


x! i i : balance the beam? You learned about this kind of — : Be awit 

rats P rob lem eee thing at school, but could you work itout mow £2 a See 
ee : - Or would you rather ask an engineer? . bg * erga Ta 
is a a See Retires, 


> : . L ° Everyone’s urgent need—to provide an income for life for a See | CSc el ‘ rs 
ue widow whenever the need should arise. Plan 3S, using the Married _ Be ah a 
; meas P roblem ne & Women’s Property Acts is the spp answer. Ask for details. er — wax 


Friends’ srovidenus es oe 
and Con Life o Office 4 


Aggregate funds 

of the Friend’s 
Provident Growp 
exceed £104,000,000 


: proportions | of the 


differ from those 


) new i anuesilitics, or 


igh dni 


u ck analysis. An aRaetieag 


s eee ae to fall. ‘The anaes= 
afford to wait Brenty.t minutes or — 


ee in ee this Problem. For one 


i ch. component, as we had to 
ietores. a ‘we can do the analysis in only a 
lew minutes. We use two columns filled with 
crushed firebrick. One is impregnated with a 
chemical. which | ‘separates the gases, while the 
other ‘separates the vapours. The mixture is” 
swept through by a steady flow of helium, and 


the emergence of the separated components is 


detected by looking for changes in the thermal 
conductivity of the gas stream. ~ 


_ The anaesthetist also wants to know the cone 


-entration of the anaesthetic in the patient’s 


slood, because it is by way of the blood that it~ 


acts on the brain. This concentration may be as 
small as a few Ve vbes ina aa, but it is easy | 


4 - . 


Processes | will alse “nce that ag is ee able ‘partially to digest is 


; even. more important. 2. and into the blood-stream. In due course, as the 


Beate of needing a ‘separate 


Pe stadying Bloctene 


h patient abinite = oe oe ‘Hor a second example of the uses of 


8 is chromatography, let us look at indigestion. 
Th discomfort that a man suffers when he eats 


Bits: way: ea uehe the walls of the intestines 
Blood circulates pene the lungs to give up 
Sioa of oxygen, it releases the hydrogen as well 


and it is expelled in the breath. 
In the old days of the immediate past, a 


romatography thas Pephred a most useful PF certain amount of information could be obtained 


about a eae s health from the quality of his 


ES a Saal of acetone in the breath of patients 
suspected of suffering from diabetes. But today 
“gas chromatography’ provides a far more 
arientific method of studying breath than 
_- merely smelling it. An American ‘ project team’ 
who are carrying out research into indigestion 
have found that if a man suffering from indiges- 
tion blows up a bag and the breath thus collected 
is examined by ‘gas chromatography ’ sauthe 
amount of hydrogen present in the breath—if 
_ any—can be measured. And by collecting breath 
samples from people at. appropriate times after 
they have eaten a series of different foods the 
relative indigestibility of each can be measured. 
_ This remarkable investigation, using the last 
word in analytical chemistry, has been spon- 


+ 


ee. A Conversation of Places . — 3 


By” G EORGE E FRASER 


- Be 


To. GET AWAY from it all. I want to sometimes — throat with big trees. We park our cars on the 
sut I wonder why. I live in an English midland road and exchange a word with a neighbour, 
frown which, as schoolgirls used to say about — polishing the car or clipping the front hedge. 


icoats, when their skirts blew up, is 


ky, on a sunny day it has a pleasant — 
4 look. Our shopping centre is like 
ping centre anywhere else: big stores, — 


pee wae local specialities, like our 


eee re seal to ‘the eeieatre, and — 
hit of cars on it is like the crore 


t radiate of it in the suburbs are 
live in one of these, a street of three-_ 
or semi-detached houses, 


around 1910 or so, with 


oo very 


. cinemas losing business, though we — 


_ This is a pleasant, unexacting place to live for 


deceht and well paid for. Mostly — - somebody like myself who, wherever he is, lives 


in his head. But young business people coming 
— to the city from somewhere else, especially 
London, complain that there is nothing much to 
do and find it lonely. It takes ten years, they say, 
before you are really accepted by the natives. 
I make a point, we are not philistine. There is 
a newish university and a much older adult 
education college. There is a long tradition of 

steading lectures; there i is an amateur dramatic 


« ar chats over coffee and corned- beef sand- 

_ wiches, after our evening classes. What I miss is 
not culture, but something cruder, that one 
_ might call a bit of life. Over the last ten years 


who no longer exist, or so, we have pulled down our two or three 


aia theatres. The pubs close at ten. Our 


some in ividuals ‘beans demonstrate their indi- - 7 
gestibility by producing significant amounts of $3) 
gas, comprising not only hydrogen but methane Nee 
as well. Both these components can be detected _ 
by the new techniques of ‘ gas chromatography ’. 
What the Idaho bean people have been doing is 
to improve their digestibility without altering 3 aes 
their taste; and the new, delicate technique of rd 
analysis is available as a useful scientific tool to 
determine whether the amounts of hydrogen and 
methane in the breath of the susceptible con- _ 
sumers eating the treated beans have been in: 
reduced or not. . wos ios i 
’ Human beings who suffer from indisetaell 
after eating beans can complain. Animals, how- 


- 


‘ever, have no direct means of announcing when i 


they have ‘heart-burn’. The use of ‘gas 
chromatography ’ is therefore a means of detect- 
ing the digestibility of the foods eaten by live- : 
stock as well as being applicable to medical and 
nutritional problems of man. But this remark- a 
able new tool, which has increased the analytical 
acuity of the biochemist by a hundredfold or 
more, may throw light on matters far more pro- 
found than those with which the Idaho Bean. 
Commission are concerned. The present genera- 

tion has seen the elucidation of the complexity of - 

the chemical reactions through which the fuels 

of the body must pass in releasing the energy 

of life. With the accepted methods of ‘ paper 
chromatography’ and the use of radio-active 
markers, it can be seen that a score of step-by- 

step chemical changes are undergone when so 
simple a foodstuff as glucose burns in the body. 

But every year it becomes apparent that the 
intricacy of the biochemical process is greater 

than was first thought. Hence the demand for 
more and more delicate analytical techniques. 
Chromatography is proving to be one of the 
most powerful techniques cpa in recent 
times.—Network Three ie 


‘ 
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pattern of life is to have a few friends in in the 
evening sometimes, but more often to watch 
television and go to bed early. The feeling of 
the city is prosperous placidity. We do have 
boys and girls who get a bit wild sometimes and 
get into the evening newspaper; but the note of 
the city is struck for me by the jolly plump, 
grey-haired or even blue-haired middle-aged 
ladies in club uniform, white smock-like dresses 
and white floppy felt hats, bending their broad 
backs over bowling greens on a spring afternoon. 
We are a traditionally nonconformist city, with 
a quiet assurance of quiet righteousness. People 
make a lot of money in my city, but would not 
want to spend it in a splashy or showy way. 

So if I want to get away sometimes, it is- 
because the city stands for a sort of just mean; 
and I feel a sudden lust for extravagant ex- 


‘tremes. I suddenly want life to be more like a 


story or a poem, more tingling. I want to look 
at proud buildings, grand paintings, stretches of 


ei 


LISTENER 


“AND UPSTAIRS 
IT’S ALL MARBLE 


AND GOLD” 


It isn’t, you know. And the manager probably doesn’t wear a black coat and striped trousers either. 

The good old myth that banks are all marble and high hat and only interested in rich customers is 
dying steadily. It can’t die too soon for us. 

We expect our new customers to be young, and without much of an income. 

But never mind—they won’t be hard up forever; and when they do have more money a bank account 

will help them to look after it. 

So, if you’re ambitious, be judicious and open an account with Barclays NOW—while you still have 

to count the pennies. You'll soon be counting the pounds. e beats. 


M#& BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


: : Money is our business 
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\ Seon et sce and Goon 

> I had been longing for this sense of ape 
but can people pay too high a price for it? 
LA masterful woman ‘began a long conversation 
aah me by saying : *We Irish are a nation of 
>, I saw a documentary film newly made 
er old material: about Casement, about 
rson, and F; E. Smith, about Easter 1916; a 
full of speeches and funerals and violent 
ths; full of bitterness and defeat, and pride 


/ dered if ee of history can become a sort 


; live in a fee eprene can dition: you Scots live 
a a Resear neriic condition *. tae con- 


e 


: ates eats pears. The 
t id were full of great. litre 
les of cena yellow wine. ‘There was in fact “Hospitality. from Robert the Bruce 

Is the strong sense of history a good or bad 
Ping? Earlier this year I had revisited my own 
country, Scotland, revisited the city where I 


to be pee and }isavoured at iit e : 
s or over drinks what the provinces would ‘ 


to offer, rapid, dry, , gay, devouring 2 
jon; scandal - ‘nibbled like salted pea- lecturing to foreign teachers and students. I shall 
leas. bounced up in the air like balloons. tell you some things that struck me. There was 
enchanted also, for the memory a great civic reception in the Town House, an 
ce, by the sheer oddity and _ extraordinarily splendid abundance of scones and 
rae some of my old friends. Dear cakes, which the Scots make so well, and the 
on on What other ‘Place is there where, at Lord Provost told us that the money for this 
d corners, people can be, with such came from a bequest left by Robert the Bruce, 


and pathos, with such ruthlessness" worth forty marks a year, for hospitality to 
1 cir sheer selves. MC UeY ats ‘Strangers. “The Lord Provost is a professor of 
fter London, ‘off we went to something — divinity. He recited to us by heart the great. 
% erent again, friends in Somerset. They have Passage about freedom: 

posit | big house, not more than fifty years old, built A! fredome is a noble thing! 

iat _honey-coloured stone on the top of a very | —_—-Fredome mayse man to haiff liking 

gh ridge among acres of woodland and - from Barbour’s heroic narrative poem on Bruce. 
_ meadow, a few miles out of Bath. It is a house — _ I thought that in my own midland English city 
_* full of ‘Tang horses and Greek vases, yet full no professor ever would become lord mayor, nor 
of children, full of ease and untidiness; one had if he did would he recite a passage of medieval 
he sense of leaving the decent dim proviniieaes ony. at a civic reception, or people would 


supe from Turgenev. rs “1 came back at last to my own midland city 
ca hostess was a White Russian, with a Sticshied. And now it is time to draw a moral 
stro trong and serene beauty, with a very exact sense from this rambling tale. What had I needed 
¥, and manner and proper behaviour, and what had I got? From London, quick, lively 
any in & yet alsé with a strange wild secret sweet- talk, the sense of variety and oddity in people, 
ness like that of Tolstoy’s Natasha. She moves and the délight in people being unrestrainedly 
eens around her huge kitchen, with six themselves. From Ireland the tragic and noble 
children and three or four grown-ups hanging _ sense of history, but a touch also of the irrever- 

k her. ame meals are always late, but. they ent human comedy that goes with that; and the 

- ae feeling of people living in the kind of poetry that 
balustrade of the formal garden, we the past produces. From Scotland, the same 
i ‘ean look across endless dipping and rising miles: sense of history, but without the note of plain- 
s of f wood and meadow valley. Sweetness and tive elegy, and with a forward look. It is strange 
or oT aroun d ulsand talk perhaps more _ that the English, the typical central English 
~ among whom I am now back, should have so 
‘great a history and so very unvivid a sense of it. 
n 6 We hear a lot about the need to transform 
_ English culture. A little gaiety and nonsense and 
"ata deep sense of the sadness of things too, a little 
I 4 of the poet’s mood more widely spread, might 
of ’ do something to transform it. The Irish live in 
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; 
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of semi-prose? — Home raat 


_ Seen as a wilderness 


The tall weeds luminous. 
sserting itself against defeat. I wept, but won- - 


spent most of my childhood, Aberdeen. I was © 


: ity, but only a 
d alive it what conditi tion 
(aaah » bulk if i 


1 - 


Microcosm 


The vegetable patch me — 
Is far from dud: Ms heel 
Let loose, the children scratch | ma 

In hollows of dry mud, ie 
Ride on a plank, or watch | : ae hier: 
The insects in the grass, -.7 1 ae 
“Their bodies edged with light, =~ 


No more than we deserve: A! 
They to be left alone nice: * 
To play, and I to work 


_ In this clean living-room 


Their mother keeps so well: 
Routines we may not shirk 

Or barely stay alive; 

With skill we buy the freedom 
That disciplines our skill. 


Too young to think it out, 

How could they know that we 

Who sometimes nag and shout 

Are free when they are free, ~ 

Clear of the mean restraint 

Grafted in all of us. 

* Keep out of range’, I’d say; 

“Let me be generous’. 

And they’d wonder what I meant. 

RICHARD KELL 

—Third Programme — 


Sea-Captain 


His eyes are cold blue daylight, 
His face roughened and red; 
Set on his bridge of shoulders 
-The wheelhouse of his head. 


He walks the bucking coaster 
Like a wheel set in a groove, 
But lurches on the dry land 
As though the earth did move. 


Squints down at books and newsprint, 
Things hard to understand, 

But knows the vertical sky-wall 

Like his own three-fingered hand. 


And he makes no great matter 
Of things so brave to me, 
Bustle and muck of harbours, 
Charge and recoil of the sea, 


The cello winds and the calms, 
The weather’s stratagems, 

And the solemn periodic 
Lights with their famous names. 


Hat SUMMERS 


986 aekomre sO 


Some of the wild creatures seen in his series rah nature 
programmes now being shown on B.B.C. television 


Cy ae wi : “ - " \.' Laurence Parkins” é 

A water-spider beside its ‘ diving-bell ?, a bubble of air contained in a web. - 
This and other European spiders were seen in ‘ The Long-legged Spinners’ on 

November 17 R 


A ragworm, trapped by the tentacles of a sea anemone (right), escapes by 
leaving its tail behind: a sequence from a film made by Robert Bustard, one A 
of the four runners-up in the competition for amateur nature photographers 
held last year by the B.B.C. and the Council for Nature (the winning film, 
‘The Alder Woodwasp and its Enemies’, was shown in ‘Look’ last May). 


Extracts from these films will be seen in ‘ Well Shot! ? on December 8 — 


" - Eric Hosking 
A bearded tit, one of Britain’s rarest birds, among the reeds of 
Minsmere Reserve, Suffolk. A film of this reserve and its wild 
life, made by Christopher Mylne of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, was shown in ‘ Minsmere’ on November 24 


Right: a young ibex. A film of these animals, made in Spain by 
E. D. H. Johnson, will be seen in ‘ Look’ on December 22. This 
photograph was taken during an earlier expedition to Spain, led 
by Eric Hosking, to film the lammergeier or bearded vulture, 

‘ which will also be seen in the programme 


pee mitet agree ee 


ent was eae in the ret “of ihe: 
‘power and the European shareholder, 


ay a great deal of Berencepton and — 
ours, etc., : 
Broad Oak : _ GrorcE EDINGER | - 


shor 4 i. A re 


f sea oat deren, ‘November 23) is very 

_ stimulating. However, one may not feel entirely 
~ would seem that she is over-emphasizing the role — 

. of the intelligentsia in African nationalism. And, 


also, : she wants us to believe that the masses are 


“just milled into the movement. Above all what — 
she : says about racism is but a step to the asser-_ 


tion that African nationalism is solely a war 
; "against Gobineau, Chamberlain, and their school _ 
3 of thought. There may ‘be more to Atrio 
- nationa ism than that. It is a whole complex 0} 
vations and patterns of behaviour. It may 
that the new intelligentsia is against 
ut this would be a political myth be=* 


ae 


ignorant of the existence of 


malism is an ideology, or it is 
ay any other ideology, it has got 


ce depends upon the int 
gerees societies “Sepia But 


s have ban inilled; or ¥3 
new creed. It may be — 


: a. eology than an u m 
would agree - wit 


"ance too?) estab- ce 


aay would accept this. 


. understand this gulf from the 


she Serith do is, as Tr think it woul ee 


= 


_ happy about one or two questions she raises. It 


‘the grasp most Africans. The point. eae , 


intolerance. : a 


ith existing ideologies. Its ie . 


ue: stighe' to ‘shorten eter 


‘ Se 


the whole {ae of oeobles whose writings 
_ are still on the walls. To get mainly agricultural 
people to accept a new way of life, something 


catastrophic might have happened. 
We should not lose sight of the fact that 


to Mr. Colin Leys’ article and my letter (THE 


may sound a bit Marxian, economic conditions 
‘paved ‘much of the way for the growth. The 
_ demobilized ex-servicemen had no jobs to go to, 
sricsin could just survive under the Marshall 
Aid Plan, and her dependencies could not be fed 
rom the bread basket; Ghana could not sell her 
ocoa or any of her agricultural products. These 
_ conditions existed almost everywhere—with 


: individuals count a lot. For an ideology to grow 
<r is necessary that all the minds of all the citizens 
_ should be rallied round and held together by 
certain predominant ideas—in Africa these ideas 
are that all human troubles, wars, pestilence, 
_ famine, poxetey are European-made. ‘Go home 


, * white man’, they shout. 
Also, it would seem that Miss Perham tends 


to. -Over-dramatize the role of the new intelli- 
_gentsia. The new intelligentsia is quite a trickle; 
and cannot do much. Most Africans believe in 


_ the maxim ‘Better the folly of our ancestors 
_ than the wisdom of our children’. 


In some 
“societies, the new intelligentsia are regarded 
simply as those who pass for the white men. 
‘They are Greeks who are to be feared even if 
they are bringing presents. 

The whole question of the new intelligentsia 
~ sends us back to the old question, do events 
make men, or vice versa? In one instance, every- 
thing might seem to hinge upon the new intelli- 
- gentsia; in another, the new intelligentsia, like 
everyone else, are buffeted about by the winds 
of fate. It would be impossible to conceive of 
_ victorious" Christianity without the dominating 
_ leadership of Paul or someone like him; on the 
other hand, even with a Paul, would early 
Christianity have succeeded so well without con- 
ooeda of economic ceoae inefficient admin- 

— - Yours, etc., 


Leeds, 2 KENNETH KYEI 


2 


Bethe UN, Farce and the Congo 


Sir —Mr. Roche (im THE LISTENER of 


PD psition ‘ that, where the assistance is provided 
[by the U.N.] in pursuance of an invitation of 


the government of the state, this is not an 


23 
. 


“intervention Mr. Roche’s interpolation in 
nd brackets somewhat changes what I was 


hit ‘ tot, Scarcity. whither by ibe U.N. or by a 
Be _ sovereign state, And the Proposition is not my 


for reasons Not space 


; nationalism i in Africa gathered pace immediately ; 
: after the second world war. I would refer you 


[STENER, June 2 and 16, 1960). Although it 


“many other crucial factors such as broken — 
homes, dead relatives. These are societies where ~ 


contention but a statement of establiaheal aha 4“ . 


which Mr. Roche can check in any text book on = 
international law (e.g., Oppenheim, vol. I, 8th 
ed. page 305). As a recent writer puts it: ‘It is — ry 
generally assumed that because the government _ 
of a state represents it in its international rela- ee 
tions, it is able as well to waive as to assert 

the rights of the state; and that, if a government 
invites another state to act in a manner which — 
would otherwise constitute a derogation from they 
rights of the former, the presente of | consent 

negatives the possibility of wrong’ (see ICLO, : 
1958, page 102). , 

Now it is. true that this general proposition, 
like most propositions of law, requires qualifica- 
tion. Most modern authorities would hold that ~ 
intervention by invitation is unlawful if it is yf 
‘of that kind which amounts to denial of the 
right of every independent state to decide its 
form of government and political system” 
(Oppenheim, loc cit. page 306). And this qualifi- 
cation itself requires qualification because there 
is good authority for the view that intervention 
by invitation even in a civil war situation may 
be justified if there is evidence that the situation 
is inspired or supported by a fOreae state or 
States. 

If I gave the impression in my talk that the 
mere presence of an invitation legitimizes inter- 
vention in all circumstances, I am sorry. But I 
don’t really think that I did. For I immediately, 
said that ‘the difficulties begin when there are 
rival governments contending for power’; anda — 
large part of the rest of the talk was concerned 
with the difficulty of the United Nations in 
trying to hold a line between maintenance of 
internal order and interference in the local 
political struggle. But in any case Mr. Roche 
surely goes too far in suggesting that, on the 
assumption I make, ‘ Kadar could have legiti- 
mately invoked the assistance of U.N. forces to 
put down the Hungarian insurrection, and 
Batista to put down Castro ’. The legality of any 
U.N. action obviously has to be measured against 
all the relevant provisions of the Charter and 
any relevant decisions and recommendations. It 
is monstrous to isolate one statement relevant 
to the consideration of one section of one article 
of the Charter and then to attempt to discredit 
it by applying it to hypothetical cases which, if 
they did arise, would involve scores of other 


‘legal considerations. 


As to the meaning and scope of Chapter VII 
of the Charter, I said in my talk that there was 
room for more than one opinion on the law in- 
volved. But I am not sure there is room for Mr. 
Roche’s view when he suggests that the ‘ enforce- 
ment measures’ cannot be brought into action 
for ‘ anything other than overt acts of aggression 
from outside a country’. Quite apart from the 
fact that the term ‘aggression’ as used in 
Chapter VII is not qualified by ‘ overt’, it is also 
clear that the Council may take action in respect 
of a ‘threat to the peace’ or a ‘breach of the 
peace’ without the necessity of finding that 
some party must be regarded as an ‘ aggressor’, 
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Mr. Roche also objects to my use of the terms 


‘foreign mercenaries’ and ‘ French rebels from 
Algeria ’ 
emotions. Actually they proceed, as I stated, 
_ from U.N. sources of information. The second 


I admit is not a straight quotation. The Report 


A of September 4 to the Secretary-General from 


‘the Officer in Charge of the Congo operation 
refers to ‘a group of officers of French nation- 
ality, some of whom were unable to return to 
their own country because of their implication 
in the recent revolt by French military elements 
in Algeria’. I am at a loss to understand why it 
should be thought in any way objectionable to 
refer to these gentlemen as French rebels from 
Algeria; for surely that is what they are. 
Yours, etc., 


Cambridge R. Y. JENNINGS 


The Moral Doubts of Kant 


Sir—In THe LISTENER of November 23 | 


Professor Nowell-Smith adumbrates what he 
calls ‘a fundamental point about philosophy, 
namely the possibility of seeing a philosopher’s 
system in a manner different from his intentions 
and of exploring where it leads’. He adds epi- 
grammatically: ‘We are not concerned with 
Kant’s intentions, but with his writings’, On 
this basis he seems anxious to defend Miss 
Loring’s interpretation of Kant against what 
appear to me to be the fully justified criticisms 
of Dr. Rickman. 


_ It may seem not altogether easy to separate. 


an author’s intentions from his writings, but I 
take Professor Nowell-Smith to mean that we 
can explore the implications of a philosopher’s 
system and so be led to conclusions which were 
not intended or even envisaged by the philo- 
sopher himself. This may be admirable if we are 
led, whether by acceptance or rejection of these 
implications, to a better philosophy which is 
kept distinct from the original system. It is less 


_ admirable if we first of all misunderstand the 


system and are led by our explorations to a 
doctrine which is absurd or unintelligible, espe- 
cially if we insist on attributing this new 
philosophy to the original author. This, it appears 
to me, is what has happened to Miss Loring in 
_ spite of her obvious acuteness. Indeed the results 
of her exegesis are not so strange that she has 
to supplement them by psychological specula- 
tions about Kant’s mind and character. If Kant 
had really held the doctrines she attributes to 
him, he might well have emerged as ‘one 
inwardly beset by worries and uncertainties’. 
Such a view of him runs counter to the empirical 
evidence at our disposal. If she had understood 
his doctrine better, she would have understood 
him better as a man. 

It would be hard to deny that Miss Loring 
sees in Kant’s system something very different 
from what he intended by his writings. But if 
Professor Nowell-Smith’s defence is to stand, it 
would be necessary to show that the results of 
Miss Loring’s explorations could be logically 
derived from what Kant writes. An attempt to 
do this would necessarily end in failure. 

No doubt it is dogmatic on my part to say 
so; but, as I am sure Professor Nowell-Smith 
would agree, such complicated matters cannot 
be dealt with otherwise in the course of a short 
letter. Yet it might be expected that however 

~ much philosophers differed about the value of 
_ Kant’s ethics, they could come to some agree- 


which he thinks proceed from my — 


ment about what his ae mnied in fact was. OBB 4 


so can we begin to discuss its further implica- 


tions with any hope of success. Unfortunately 
this necessary precondition is still far from being 
fulfilled; and I regret very much that the inter- 
pretations of so able a thinker as Professor 


Nowell-Smith—not to mention Miss Loring’s— ~ 


should seem to me to be so mistaken. | 

_ Professor Nowell-Smith appears to support the 
view that Kant suffered from moral doubts. ‘His 
evidence for this is that Kant. denied instinc- 


tively moral worth to actions done merely from 


altruistic motives and not because the agent 
regarded them as right. If we do not accept 


Kant’s definition of ‘moral’, this pronounce- 
ment is, we are told, a moral one and a very 
dubious one at that: What this means is that 


Professor Nowell-Smith doubts the pronounce- 
ment, as he has every right to do. There is no 
reason for suggesting that Kant shared this 
doubt: all the evidence is that he did not. 
The other arguments put forward by Pro- 
fessor Nowell-Smith seem to be concerned rather 
with the value than with the interpretation of 
Kant’s doctrines, although they assume interpre- 


tations which I should wish to question. To- 


consider only one of them, he says: ‘To distin- 


~ guish actions done from love or pity from moral 


actions is worse than pointless; it is to confuse 
categories’. But this is true only because the 
doctrine is telescoped. Kant distinguishes actions 
done from love and pity from those done because 


the agent believes them to be right. This is a 


psychological distinction. He maintains further 
that the first class of actions has no distinctively 
moral value, while the second class has. This 
is a judgment of value. Even if he is mistaken, 
it is hard to see why he should be charged with 
confusing categories. If his view is worse than 
pointless, why should Professor Nowell-Smith 
be so anxious to refute it? You can’t refute a 
point that isn’t there—yYours, etc., : 

Bridge of Earn : Hz. J. PATON 


Children’s Homework | 
Sir,—Mr. D. L. P. Hartley’s idea of home- 

work done at school (THE LISTENER, Novem- 

ber 30) is an ideal solution to the problem up 


‘to the age of fourteen, when an hour to an 


hour and a half is the average amount done 
each evening. 

This system already operates in the private 
sector of education, but so few children are 
affected by it that in a short talk I felt it was 
one aspect which I could leave out. The child- 
ren who are day pupils at preparatory schools 
or independent day schools do their homework 
at school with the boarders under the super- 


vision of a teacher. They come home much later — 


but enjoy two or three hours complete freedom 
each evening which I believe contributes greatly 
to their intellectual development. oe 


Such an arrangement is only possible in” 


schools where there is an adequate staffing. ratio 
and would be unworkable in the ‘state system. 
Yours, etc., 

JANE R ‘Doss . 


‘ . 


London, N.W.3 


Sir As 33 Deis Pp, Farlorrs suggestion. of no” 

- homework for children under the age of fifteen 

seems to me, a sixteen-year-old grammar school 

‘pupil, and most of my class-mates, most im- — 
practicable. This early homework trains us into— 


ESOS VW rages Og: ie 


‘a patter of regular evening stu 


afresh, after ten school years” comparative fr 
dom, would be too violent a change to ensure | 
satisfactory results. 

At our school, each pupil in the sixth form 
is given approximately five hours a week of 
school-time for private study, either to lighten 
his homework or to do whatever work he pleases. 
I find time to do my homework satisfactorily 
and still have-time left each evening to read 


and/or pursue a hobby. Most of us, however, RB 


would find the long winter evenings too boring 
with no homework. Also we accept the home- 
work appreciatively because we realize that our 
teachers are using more of their private time 


than we are ours, to ensure that we succeed and 


develop in the correct manner so that we may 

join society in the following generation. 

‘Yours, etc., 
A. SEAN 


_ Wolverton ; 


The Red Not Tokar : ae 


Sir,—In ' Tue LIsTENER of November 30, Mr. 
Bayley rebukes me for quoting from a writer 
whose work neither he nor I can endorse without 
serious reservations. ‘However, the actual quota- 
tion used seemed to me an admirable ‘watchword 
for the rising. generation of poets, whether or 
not its originator was able to make _ use of it 
himself. 

Nevertheless, I shall tty to avoid using quota- 


tions in this way from now on, in case anyone } 


else like Mr. Bayley makes them the occasion for 
a wholly irrelevant attack upon ‘the. writer or 


‘ writers concerned Yours, Cicse 


Sheffield, 10. _ Pamir HopsBaum ki 


Sir,—It seems, then, that Mr. Honeienion has 
joined Bergonzi, Hough, and Alvarez in their 
strange heresy about the poetic tradition. This 
heresy maintains that, whereas in the past the 
tradition ran through, and was added to by, the- 
greatest poets of each age, nowadays this. is not 
so. Nowadays, the story runs, the tradition is 
only maintained by minor talents—the great. 
poets have turned aside from it and have had, — 
on the whole, only a bad influence on. it. 

What an extraordinary position this is, to be 
sure. Instead of the steady movement of the 
tradition which most of us see, embracing 
pre-eminently. Eliot, Pound, Dylan Thomas, 
Patchen, and Ginsberg—all major talents who 
have produced considerable poems—we are now 


‘told that we must look instead to Hardy, Frost, — 


Graves, Ransom, Muir, and Betjeman (accord- 
ing to Hough) or Hardy, Edward: Thomas, 
Rosenberg, and Owen (according to Hobsbaum). 

‘Surely all these are minor—even, ‘in’ certain 
instances, desperately minor? What is” the idea 
behind this new doctrine? One suspects that it 
may be merely a face-saving device designed to 
cover up the appallingly low standard of poetic 
writing in this country since. the war. But to 
write bad. criticism in an attempt to. _save bad 
poetry is only to add to the offence. 

If poetry in this country is in a bad state (as 
we all agree it is) we must look for guidance to 
men who have done first-rate work. This, ought 
to be obvious enough not to need stating, but it 
is. ‘precisely this truism which | the new heresy — 
seems to seek to deny. Surely there must be some 
mistake—surely they can’t really mean it? — 

A recent lecture of Robert Graves. contains 
_some seers which indicate That bs. eid 
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YOUR TEENAGE DAUGHTER 


Dilemma of the Middle-Class Parent 


The much-publicised yellow golliwog on the gym-slip has 
become a sad little badge of non-chastity among some British 
schoolgirls. But it might also serve as a symbol of the problems 
facing the parents—especially middle-class parents—of teenage 
daughters in 1961. 


Affluent Society ‘Debs’ 


The true “debutante” of the Affluent Society is the wage- 
earning teenager. It is this socially and economically “‘ emanci- 
pated” girl who sets the standards and fashions which will be 
copied by the middle-class sixth-form schoolgirl. And it is 
comparison of her own relatively restricted environment with 
the other’s freedom that makes the public and grammar 
schoolgirl feel excluded from the vital cult of the teenager. 

This is one of many significant points made in a searching 
and enlightening inquiry — Britain’s TEENAGE DAUGHTERS — 
which begins in THE SUNDAY TIMES this weekend. 


Challenges and Debunks 


Based on scores of interviews with parents, teachers, sociol- 
ogists, doctors, youth leaders, religious leaders, welfare workers 
and probation officers, this survey presents the facts behind the 
titillating headlines, dry statistics and righteous rumblings 
which surround our teenagers. Much of it is startling in its 
debunking of the popular, pre-packaged image of the nation’s 
youth. It stresses that the roots of the “ teenage problem ” are 
not wholly concerned with sexual morality. 


The Facts You Can’t Ignore 
This is a penetrating insight into the morals, manners and 
motives of Britain’s teenage population. Few parents of teenage 
daughters will fail to recognise in it something of their own 
predicament—and none can afford to ignore it. 


The Seven Deadly Sins 


— BY SEVEN FAMOUS AUTHORS 


The Seven Deadly Sins retain their hold on our imagination 
even though for many they have lost their theological sanction. 
THE SUNDAY TIMES has invited seven famous authors—on a one- 
man, one-sin basis—to reconsider them in the light of their own 
beliefs and experiences and of the contemporary moral climate. 
And as several members of this symposium on sin are lethal 
satirists there is a leavening of sardonic wit in their treatment 
of this serious subject. The first of this series of brilliant studies 
begins this Sunday with ANGUS WILSON. He will be followed 
by EVELYN WAUGH, EDITH SITWELL, W. H. AUDEN, CYRIL 
CONNOLLY, PATRICK LEIGH-FERMOR and CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 


in every way a worth-while newspaper 
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SEE FARAWAY PLACES 
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Sing out for 
ScoTCcH 


BRAND 


MAGNETIC TAPE 
this Christmas 


You can always depend upon Scotch 
Magnetic Tape for all the year round 
quality recording. So be sure to ask 

for Scotch Brand this Christmas. 
V.LP. style throughout. 
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Grundig make tape recorder history! 


Unbeatable, unbelievable value! 


Se wy 
59 SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W.1. 


THE NEW 


GET THE MOST OUT OF 
TAPE RECORDING—GET A GRUNDIG TK 14 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 


TK 14 


Now, from the largest manufacturers 
of tape recorders in the world comes 
an entirely mew tape recorder. It’s the 
model you’ve always wanted .. . the 
quality you’ve always demanded—at a 
price you’ve never dreamed would be 
possible . . . It’s the new Grundig 
TK 14. Value, value, value all the way! 


Keep the sounds you 


choose for a whole life time 
What fun your family can have with a 
TK 14! You can record some happy 
occasion now—and enjoy listening to 
it years later. You can tape a selection 
of your favourite music for family 
entertainment and your own private 
enjoyment. You can use the TK 14 to 
improve singing or public speaking, to 
help play an instrument better, or 
learn a part in a play. The happy thing 
is, too, that any recordings you do not 
want to keep can be erased and the 
tape used over and over again. 


Piano key operation— 
simplicity itself 

Although all Grundig models are 
famed for their simplicity of operation, 
no other Grundig model has ever been 
quite so easy to use as the TK\14. The 
piano-type keys respond instantly to a 
finger touch. 


Advertising & Showrooms: 39/44 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1 Trade enquiries to: Newlands Park, Sydenham, London, S.E.26 


Go along to your local Grundig 
Approved Dealer today. Let him 
demonstrate the TK 14. Hear and see 
for yourself what a superb buy it is and 
just how much fun you and your 
family will get from it. 


Splendidly easy 


hire purchase arrangements 
Your Grundig Approved Dealer will 
also be able to tell you about the easy 
H.P. arrangements for the TK 14. In 
most cases you will, if you want, be 
able to take the TK 14 home with you. 


Free leaflets, full details 

If you would like to examine details of 
the TK 14 at your leisure, fill in and 
post this coupon for a free, colourful 
leaflet telling you all you want to know. 


POST TODAY 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. 
39/41 New Oxford Street, London; W.C.1 


Please send me ig oe copy of the TK1r4 
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god -,- Pau HAMMET 


Mycenaeans and Minoans’ 

Sir,—Mr. Kirk’s letter (THE LISTENER, 
November 23) will be welcomed by his fellow 
classical scholars as a salutary reminder that 


4 triviality i is the occupational hazard of meticulous 
scholarship. Having scanned the seven chapters 
of my ‘ very imperfect’ book with eager myopia 


he proclaims that I may have mistaken a horse’s 
for a tuft of the mane. I am relieved that so 
rching a critic has found so little amiss, but 
am no less a perfectionist than he. My chagrin 
‘would match the degree of his triumph. So I 


ei hasten to call his attention to my text, which is 


air to , quote ‘ae s harsh wort 
about Jacob, and to omit the SS of his 
occas nal real brilliance? e es 

} ; Yours, etc., 


Where Two Seas Meet ; . 


Marfa, on the Kemmuna Channel, in A.D. 
60, are somewhat unconvincing (THE Lisrasaa 
November 30). 

Surely Tc Bnd diathalasson might well rete 
“not. to a channel but to the dividing isthmus of ~ 
-Pwales ‘Valley, between Xemxija (St. Paul’s Bay) 
and Ghain Tufficha. From Dellija, on the 


seas are” visible, and from it, too, pours the 
-Ghajn \Rasul (Prophet’s Spring) at which, as 
tradition would have it, the survivors refreshed 
"themselves. I have ‘killed Vipera berus on its” 

cocky 
= Dp sed to be non-poisonous, but one takes no 
in case they haven’t read the New 


7) 


gatio: ‘the- northern shores at Marfa 
table steel forest of American wind- — 
S$: : it is doubtful whether true artesian wells — 
owing to low pressure locally. Cer- 
ridity of the land at the time the 
written makes it unlikely that any- 


y case, the grape vine, from the fire- 
hich the aac viper awoke to bite 


attached importance to ‘ the exact correspondence 

_ between the dressing of the mane here shown 
and that of the horses on the fragmentary 
frescoes found in Heopeiewaron of the Palace of 


‘arsus landed not in Ars Bay but 


southern shore of the bay, both east and west — 


slopes—they are still plentiful, and are — 


e nineteen-thirties, been taken care 


~ 


but -asphodel and -opuntia cactus grew: 


ie meant to be read with the picture (pages 174ff). 
_ From this Mr. Kirk will see that I am quoting 


ir Arthur Evans himself. It was he, not I, who 


_ Mycenae’. 

However, Mr. Kirk Raises not disguise his 
"uneasy awareness that his chosen triviality has 
little bearing on the momentous issues involved, 


7 and he will feel no severe jolt if I recall him 
B. GouLpDINc BROWN 
: : mouldering haunt of squatters or the seat of a 


ny 


to a sense of proportion. Was Knossos the 


powerful Mycenaean kingdom? All turns on 
simple facts of physical location: where and 
with what were these inscribed lumps of clay 
found? Like all defenders of orthodoxy Mr. 
Kirk resolutely averts his eyes from the corpus 
delicti: the sole stratigraphic key offered by the 


_ excavator over a period of thirty-five years is 


contradicted in all its circumstantial detail by 
his own records. With quiet patience I once 
again drag this cardinal question from the 
penumbra of prejudice into the light of day. All 
Mr. Kirk needs to. do is to give Linear B 
scholars the inventory numbers of a ‘ hoard’ of 
tablets found in a ‘decisive stratigraphy’ 
(Evans). If he would but do us this simple 
service, we should gladly release him to the more 
congenial task of making a mare’s nest out of a 
horse's ear. 
— Some x OUTS, etc. 

‘Oxford - L. R. PALMER 


Arle. Sare at Esiian Socialism’ 


Sir,—The simplest answer to Mr. Raymond 
‘Williams’ s question in his review (THE LISTENER, 
November 30) is that the book was written 
because there was no history of a movement 
which he admits to have been of very great 
_ importance. As to its publication, at a time 
when in his view, ‘there is now no Fabian 
Socialism’, the shortest answer is that a history 


infin. Mr. “Bradford's is not a pukphlet and does not come popping 


I Had— the north-eas . ‘out at a moment dictated by this week’s news; 
F another that its forerunner, Pease’s History of 


_ the Fabian Society, was published in 1916, at a 
Baie when all radicalism appeared to have been 


"London, NW 


‘The Modern Age’ 
- Sir,—In his review of The Modern Age (T 


very harsh things Bist the book: asa whole, and 


_ in particular about the editor and three other 
contributors, including myself. Unfortunately, © f 
instead of grounding his criticism on example x 
and argument, he chose to use ono a 


loaded words like ‘scare’ and ‘ infection’, as 
well as phrases clearly devised to draw ridicule — 


on the contributors from those who had not - 


seen the book for themselves. Mr. Hough simply 


asserts, without giving any of the evidence on 
which his assertions could be judged. If this is 
his kind of criticism, it is hardly surprising that _ 
he found The Modern Age unsatisfactory. He is _ 


not in a position to complain about ‘ profusions 
of unsupported judgments ’. 
Yours, etc., 


Glasgow, W.2 A. H. GOMME 


The Valiant Years 


Sir,—On the completion of the first showing 
of ‘ The Valiant Years’ you published a criticism 
of it by Mr. Reginald Pound (August 10, 1961). 


This was one of the strangest, and saddest, pieces 


of denigration I have ever encountered. I do not 


know whether you received many letters of pro- - 


test—not one was published. Well, the second 
showing is now over. I assume that I represent 
thousands who would wish to pay tribute to this 
achievement. It will never be surpassed. The 
impact upon the memory and imagination of 


this history play is so great that mere praise 
is plainly impossible. But a word of gratitude — 


may be in place. 
Yours, etc., 


Ewell JoHN STEWART COLLIS 


[On August 17 we published a two-column letter 
from Mr. D. G. Bridson, who was the B.B.C. pro- 
ducer seconded to the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany during the making of ‘The Valiant Years’. 
We received other letters, which were not published, 
agreeing with Mr. Pound’s criticism. But we are 
happy now to publish the tribute by Mr. Collis to 
this American television series—EpITOR, THE 
LISTENER AND B.B,.C, TELEVISION REVIEW, A 


Mr. J. Jones, whose letter was printed last week, 
was not a student from Nigeria, as ‘stated, but from 
Sierra Leone.< 


Whitaker's Almanac for 1962, the ninety-fourth 
annual edition, includes illustrations of H.M. the 
Queen’s tour of Asian countries, the wedding of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Kent and the inauguration of 
President Kennedy. Other features—in addition to 
all the usual material—include details of the Six- 
teenth Census of England and Wales, information 
on space flights, and a selected list of the more im- 
portant museums and art-galleries outside London. 
There are three editions: the complete edition, 
over 1,190 pages, cloth-bound at 21s.; the shorter 
edition, over 600 pages, paper-bound at lls. 6d.; 
and the library edition (available from December 
12), leather-bound, with coloured maps, at 37s. 6d. 
: * - * 

The thirteenth edition of Who’s Who in the Theatre 
(Pitman, £5 5s.) has been edited by Freda Gaye. 
The book contains a number of photographs and 
over 1,500 pages of information. 


_ following year, and the annuals, i.e., 
‘those which should be sown under glass 


- sequent seasons becomes straggly it is 


- 


_two groups: 


Ir 1s NoT generally known that deliciously frag- 


rant carnations can be raised from seed and 
flowered in the open garden. They are much 
cheaper to establish than other types of carna- 
tion which can normally be obtained only from 
rooted cuttings. The flowers are more abundant 
and the season of flowering, in the south of 
England at least, is longer than that of 
the well-known border carnations and, 
given an open sunny situation, flowers 
may be had in quantity from ar until 
October. 

The suitable kinds can be divided into 
the biennials comprising 
those which should be sown in April or 
May for flowering in the summer of the 


in December or January for planting 
into the open in April. Alternatively, 
varieties of this second group may be 
sown in a seed bed in early August in 
the open ground and the seedlings moved 
to the flowering positions in September 
or October. Plants raised from seed may 
also be purchased for planting in the 
garden in autumn or spring. 

The varieties of the biennial group are 
distinctive in that they form neat tufts 
of attractive grey-green foliage by the 
autumn, from which a wealth of flower 
is produced over the late spring and 
summer. The flowering season is much 
longer than that of the garden pink. The 
flowers have the same perfume, remi- 
niscent of cloves. The plants of this 
group can be flowered for more than one 
season, as botanically they are of peren- 
nial habit, but as the growth in sub- 


better to raise, or to buy in, new stock 
each year. 

* The earliest flowering of the biennial 
type is the variety known as Early Dwarf 
Vienna. A range of beautiful colours, including 
a few yellows, will be obtained from a packet of 
mixed seed and there will be a percentage of 
single and semi-double dianthus-like blooms 


among them. This variety has the shortest and | 
stiffest stems of any of those mentioned, and it | 


can be grown in a window box or used for 
bedding with a minimum of support. 

The Grenadin carnation is similar in form to 
the Early Dwarf Vienna, except that the stems 
are several inches longer and flowering begins 


about two weeks later. Self coloured varieties 


are available of this type in addition to stocks of 
mixed colours. 

In the annual group there are two types, both 
of French origin, which are especially covetable: 
the Enfant de Nice and the Chabaud. All bear 
larger and fuller flowers than the biennial kinds 
and are strongly and deliciously perfumed. They 
can suffer, however, from splitting of the calyx 


_—the green sheath which envelops the flower 


bud prior to opening, and which when intact 
holds the petals in neat symmetrical form during 


- 


By R. GARDNER 
the flower’s life. The tendency to splitting seems 
to be less in some-of the most recent varieties, 
such as Giant of Nice. It can also be avoided or 
reduced by using sufficient nitrogen in the 
fertilizer treatment and by watering well Leaning 
dry spells. 

om varieties mentioned in this S20UP should 


Mixed Chabaud carnations 


be disbudded if the finest flowers are to be 
obtained. This consists of removing all but the 
terminal bud from each stem, while the buds 


. are quite small. In early life the growing point 
‘of the leading shoot of each plant should also 


be pinched back to about eight leaves from the 
base. 


The Chabaud type was originally developed 
by the French botanist, Professor Chabaud, in 
the eighteen-seventies, Subsequent improvements 
have produced a wonderful range of self- and 
bi-coloured varieties. The type known as Enfant 
de Nice is a more recent development, and the 
foliage and habit is rather more attractive than 
the Chabaud varieties. _ 

Depending upon circumstances, the seed of 


. any of these types may be sown in a seed bed 


in the open, under a frame or cloche, or in a 
box or pot for standing in a greenhouse or a 
window-sill of the dwelling-house. Carnation 
seed will germinate at temperatures as low as 
45° Fahrenheit, and artificial heat is therefore 
seldom required. The seed should be sown 


thinly, say a. quarter of an inch apart phe 
sowing in drills, or half an inch each way if 
broadcast or when using pots or boxes. It should 
be covered with a quarter to half an inch of fine 
soil or compost. Most ordinary garden soils can _ 
be made to serve very well for seed raising and 
for the subsequent growth and flowering of the 
plants; otherwise, John Innes No. 1 pot- 
“| ting compost can be recommended for — 
- seed sowing and for subsequent growing 
on of the seedlings. 

It will be advisable to take special care 
of the seedlings where the flower garden’ 
is on heavy or stony soil, or where it is 
slug infested. They should then be 
grown on to larger size before planting. 
For this purpose the seedlings should | 
be handled as soon as three to four 
leaves have formed, that is_the two first- 
formed cotyledons or seed leaves, to- 
gether with one or two of the true 
pointed leaves, which will form between 
the cotyledons. : 

Annual and biennial carnations are, 
however, surprisingly hardy, and on 
good soils and where the seed is sown in 
April, May, or August, and slugs are 
‘controlled with the aid of pelleted metal- 
dehyde, the seedlings can be left in their 
seedling quarters until three or more true 
leaves have formed. They can then be 
set directly into their flowering quarters.’~ 
An exception should be made in cold 
localities, however, where the Chabaud 
and Nice types raised from August sow- ~ 
ings would be safer if over-wintered in 
frames or under cloches. Contrary to 
popular belief carnations do not need ~— 
much lime in the soil, although they will 
grow well on chalky soils; lime should 

_ not be added unless the soil is too acid 
for normal plant growth, i.e., pH below 
6.0. Feeding of the plants consists of 
applying John Innes base fertilizer at 

four ounces per square yard before planting. 


—Based on a talk in ‘In Your Garden’ 
(Network T bree, 


The price of Delphiniums, by Ronald Parrett 
(Penguin Handbook), reviewed last week, is 7s. 6d. 


Innocence 


She saw like a child the gentle bulls 
Gambol in innocent pastures, lth an 
Blackbirds sang for her and on the lawn 
The rapacious thrush swung his inquisitive head 
Not listening for worms but to meet her artless 
gaze; : 
Cats arched their rumps and rubbed sccetelctie 
Not hoping for fish but in sheer affection: 
It was only in humans she saw savagery, | 
Gored, trampled, and spurned by a world 
Guilty and suspicious, hating her IND OCeTOE k - 


has ee it togethes 


“on Soa to ihe ions he a And ce Preset are 


moa in the eighteen-nineties, 
d to write to her after the war 
: 1. In: some people’ s lives this would 


= resentment; and all the more so if you 
ave accordingly. The result of her meetin 
H. Lawrence in 1912 was tragedy for her 
admir. 
: ate and fsa parents are published | 


women, to suggest par she was 
iling Lawrence’s life as well. This second — 
a se can certainly not be maintained. If any 
oof is still needed at this date that she was 
in pensable to Lawrence and did for him what, | 


here in her fascinating correspondence with 
Murry. The letters they began to 
another when he was in his late fifties 
she in her middle sixties are essential reading 
students of Lawrence, many of whom they 
astonish, and more especially those who 
> been taken in by the legend of Murry as. 
= Judas’. After agreeing with Murry 
was something inexplicable in the 
hatred in Lawrence, Frieda goes on. to 
one ae eres s sae about him: ei 


‘partly an impas- 


had eer ae eeene? s has never 
cae eh enough, because it is te 


hia significance ‘for me. Fite way of 
rece merece saw it, and surely it is 


Fait Goaccivable har ‘Murry and Frieda are the © 

people wha have ever taken Lawrence 
i ly have made hime 

nselves too seriously. — 

> _over-seriousness wa 

sses, and although | 


ey 


ng- S 
a a different aid. freer species is liable to. ES 


husband, whose painfully moving PUt 
= id g ‘represents her. The truth about her was spoken 


possibly, no other woman could have done, 


a ther letlers though less wisdom 
? er am a lucky old woman!’ she 


most ie ous ‘tame goose Suh hardly feel a 


Nevertheless, ‘since most things in life 


dge. 
to be paid-for, let us try to read the debit 


_ side of her ledger. Were Lawrence and Frieda 
Z : : Fim governed too much by ‘selfish will’, as a quite 
bis essor Tedlock’s Og cbt zh sensible critic not long ago asserted? It is true 


oe Lawrence took her away from her children. 
it the children grew up and loved her. Then 


_ Penalties for exile, and I think Frieda paid hers 


Back one can sometimes detect it when he com- 
“ments on general affairs. Writing from America 
to her son in London just before the war: 


You have a bigger field for your activity and 


may become a ower in sue land, necessary too’ 


these days. 


And two comments during the war: 


Perhaps if this horror is over it will be better. 
+t is hard to hang on to one’s own reality and 
_ decency, but one must. 

- Angie works away at his pottery but is 
distressed about poor Italy, it is a mess. 


- But this sort of perfunctoriness entirely mis- 


_by her doctor, who said: ‘You are a great 


woman with your simplicity and humility’. 


_ Frieda ‘nearly fell off her chair’ and was par- 


ticularly staggered that he should think her 


_ humble. But that only proves how right he was. 


* 


The Death of Tecael By George Siete: 
_. Faber. 30s. 
Mr. Steiner doesn’t really believe Bae is 


dead. . ‘His title is bait for an audience that 


-wouldn’t think a mere decline at all interesting. 


The tragedy he has in mind as ideal is that of 


Shakespeare and the Greeks, where the hero is 
punished cruelly in excess of guilt. Such punish- 
ment, he believes, was acceptable as part of the 
natural order when man’s vision admitted gods, 
_ daemonic forces, whose ruinous descent on the 
individual could neither be fully explained by 
‘reason nor avoided by common prudence. But, 
as the human world-view changed, so too did 
‘the conception of tragedy. From the seventeenth 
_ century, after Shakespeare and Racine, there is 
a decline. Only with Ibsen, Mr. Steiner suggests, 
does anything like true tragedy return to drama, 
‘and Ibsen’s plays ‘ presuppose the withdrawal of 
God from human affairs’. The reason given for 
the intermediate decline is precisely that God 
is brought into human affairs. The tragic ele- 
ment of ‘ otherness’ in the world and in man is 
discounted. ‘God’ becomes a component in 

empirical rationalism, another actor, quite a 


literary efforts are very reasonable fellow and always open to the per- 
‘same simplicity and — passin. of good intent, as Goethe’s Faust con- 


friends, as well as many of his English friends, 


the Humanists’ pragmatical 


veniently discovered. Mr. Steiner, as h 
the peaks of European dramatic litera 
the seventeenth century, lets fall many p is 
observations on such topics as verse and prose By 
in tragedy, the rise of the novel, the effec of 
mercantilism on literary form, the persistent in- 
fluence of Shakespeare and the Greeks. It is odd ~ 
that, while Lessing is duly honoured, there i ng 
reference at all to J. G. Herder, whose writings — . 
would have given Mr. Steiner the bridge he 
needs between Sophocles and Shakespeare. This 
book is a product of enthusiasm. As prose it is 
splendid, as an attitude of mind it is bids 2 of 
respect. 


Ipris Parry . oh 


j 


Empire. By Richard Koebner. . 
Cambridge. £2 5s. ae 
The Break-up of the Habsburg Empire 1914- a 
1918. By Z. A. B. Zeman. Oxford. 30s. 


On the last occasion that I saw Professor 4 
Koebner he told me with delight that he was ot. 
shocking most of his compatriots and foreign 


by declaring that he admired the British Empire. — aa 
It is sad that he has not lived to receive the 
admiration that will be given by all his friends + 
to his work on Empire, and sadder still that he 
was not able himself to finish the second volume, 
covering the period that interested him most. 
His book is called Empire; but it is with the 
British Empire that he is really concerned. He ¢ 
begins by giving the Roman concept of ‘im- ie 
perium’, in its double sense of governmental 
power and territorial dominion. There follows a 
chapter on the ‘imperium sacrum’ of the 
Middle Ages, which is the least satisfactory part 
of the book. He accepts the traditional view of 
German historians and does not allow for the 
glamour and influence of the Empire of Con- _ 
stantinople. Then comes the Renaissance, and 
identification of — 
‘imperium ’ with territorial aggrandizement, and 
the alternative definition used by Henry VIII 
when he claimed to have an Imperial Crown, 
as supreme head of his realm, owing allegiance 


‘to no one. 


Henceforward Britain is the theme. The 
British, in spite of Henry VIII, were not them- ' 
selves ready to conceive of a British Empire till 
the Scottish crown was united with the English; 
and the idea was strengthened by the Act of 
Union of 1707 which created Great Britain. 
Meanwhile maritime victories and British settle- 
ments and conquests overseas produced the 
notion that Britain had a special destiny as 
mistress of the seas. The would-be laureate John 
Dennis expressed contemporary opinion when he 
wrote of ‘ fair Britain Empress of the Main’. 

The bulk of the book is taken up with the 
question of the American -colonies and their 
ultimate secession. Professor Koebner describes 
fully the various suggestions put forward in 
particular by American thinkers in their attempt 
to give a working reality to the concept of the 
British Empire. He remarks incidentally that it 
was the leaders of Great Britain who character- 
istically were the last to discover that the name 
had any emotive power. Had they listened to 
the advice given by such men as Franklin, 


: 994 


Bernard or “O18 though each offered different 
solutions, the Empire might have survived in a- 


reformed framework. As it was, the war and the 
- American victory, combined with Burke’s re- 


statement of theory and Adam Smith’s attack — 
on the old mercantile system, enforced a new 
assessment; which was reflected in the British 


 government’s treatment of Ireland, first over 


i. Grattan’s Parliament and then over Union. The 


book closes with a brief but suggestive chapter 


of Napoleon’s Empire, and the combined effect — 


of the Napoleonic Wars and the rapid indus- 
trialization of Britain on the concept of Empire 
as reflected by Patrick Colquhoun and Robert 
Owen, and the beginning of a new Imperial era. 


This brief summary cannot do justice to the 


rich contents of the book. It is not easy to read. 
The style is clear, but the matter is overcrowded, 
and. the index provides no help whatsoever. But 
it is worth the effort, not only for the light 
thrown on the main theme but also for the 
suggestive ideas thrown out on almost every 
page, and incidentally the copious quotations 
from pamphlets and poems of all sorts with 
which it is embellished. We may look forward 
eagerly to the volume on the nineteenth century 
which Professor Koebner’s pupil, Mr. H. D. 
Schmidt, is preparing from his notes. 
Professor Koebner writes in the main of a 
growing Empire, Mr. Zeman of an Empire in 
disruption. He is a practical historian, with no 
use either for the sociological generalizations of 
the Marxists or for Chauvinistic claims of 
nationalists. He shows that before 1914 no one 
within the Austrian Empire expected and few 
desired its break-up; and as his story develops, 
‘the reader begins to realize that the fall of the 
Empire was due less to the activities of national- 
ist exiles and the Diktat of the victors in 1918 
than to the ineptitude of the Imperial govern- 
ment when faced by the strain of a painful war, 
the demand of the military, and its own in- 
’ decision and its misunderstanding of the prob- 
‘lems of nationality. It is a melancholy story in 
which everyone seems to have been stupid or 
unscrupulous or both. But it helps to explain 
the sad mess that is Central Europe today. 
STEVEN RUNCIMAN - 


The Life and Death of Radclyffe Hall 
By Una, Lady Troubridge. 
Hammond Hammond. 25s. 


If two human beings can live together in love 
and kindness, understanding and peace, they 
_ are to be felicitated and—if one can use the 
word stripped of all evil content—envied. What 
comes so strongly out of Lady Troubridge’s 
life of her friend Radclyffe Hall, which is also 
a history of their life together, is that they were 
happy and they were good. Miss Hall’s The 
Well of Loneliness had its own sort of honesty 
but slight literary value. Nowadays it is in free 


circulation and readers must judge for them-_ 


selves if it is not extraordinary the book was 
so highly’ praised by serious critics, especially 
foreign ones. The passage in Lady Troubridge’s 
book about d’Annunzio’s enthusiasm for: it 


_ makes one smile, as also the literary life which’ 


then began to be ‘ lived up’ by this kindly pair. 

Smile, yes, but not with contempt. And not 
with contempt either when Lady Troubridge 
recounts the ups and downs of temperament, as 
Miss Hall’s writing went well or did not, in the 
language of an aide-de-camp (and it was a bit of 


dent’ 


a battlefield) to genius. What does it m ater if 


the value of the writing was questionable? The 


pains of composition ring true enough, and 
also the kindness between them. And what a 
gay time they had; with plenty of money, plenty 
of pleasant houses, in England, France and 
Italy, plenty of dear dogs and dear horses and 


canaries;, and nothing to worry about, even 


when war came, beyond fetching oe beloved 
poodle back from France. 

I admire Lady Troubridge’s Pending of her 
subject. She has excellent manners and never 


forces the reader into embarrassing intimacy. 
Some readers, less well mannered, may be disap- 


pointed by her admirable reticence; they must 
look elsewhere for a Lesbian document. The end 
of the story is of touching bravery. Miss Hall, 
endlessly it seems the victim of medical incom- 
petence, found finally that cancer was the cause 
of her not feeling very well. Indeed she did not 


feel very well; her eyelashes grew inwards and~ 


operations proved useless; increasing weakness 
made writing a torment. So, in the end, of 
cancer she died. Lady Troubridge little stresses 
her own wisdom and -patience. But these books 
of Miss Hall’s were written and re-written, and 
‘bridge’ novels, never meant to be published, 
were written; and all must be read aloud and 
again and again. But there was this love between 


them, and no tyranny on the one side and no 


servility on the other. Now she must miss her 
very much. But they were both Catholics, so 
hope to meet, again. This book may seem to 
some a study in self-delusion. It does not seem 
so to me because out of whatever dreams they 


had came the realities of love and friendship. 


Good luck to them, one thinks. In-a desperate 
world, in the fearful business of being a human 
creature, they made a corner for themselves and 
were happy. | 

STEVIE SMITH 


Battles of the English Civil War 3 
By Austin Woolrych. Batsford. 21s. 


This is a useful addition to Batsford’s attractive 
‘British Battles’ series, and the first to tackle 
fighting actually on British soil. It deals not with 
a single engagement but with three, because, as 
Mr. Woolrych candidly admits, Marston Moor, 
Naseby, and Preston were small-scale affairs, 
none worth a whole book. Mr. Woolrych has 
read all the sources, walked over the ground, 
looked’ at maps and air-photographs and con- 
sidered critically the previous accounts. His hard 
labour of love has been rewarded with a few new 
details and some corrections, nothing very 
startling. The true value of his book lies in his 
readiness to get out of the field into the council- 
chamber. He shows how the soldiers’ squabbles 


were reflected as in a distorting mirror at West- 
_ minster and how the fruits of victory at Marston 


Moor rotted while the politicians manoeuvred. 
The issues are well brought out in his examina- 
tion of the notorious dispute between ‘ indepen- 
win-the-war Cromwell and the ‘ presby- 
terian’ Earl of Manchester, with his maddening 
“backwardness to all action’, Disunity at the 
centre and stubborn localism everywhere else— 


_Mr. Woolrych might have had rather more to_ 


say about this—were thwarted only by the 
formation of the New Model Army. Its baptism 
at Naseby came soon, almost too soon, but luck 


(or Providence) tipped victory into the hands of 


men some of whom at least knew what they 


“ 


the Common Market. Yet as well as his public. 


i] Ing 
ing to divide and Rsice So give was a second — 
civil war, culminating in the last of Mr. Wool- — a 


- rych’s northern trinity, Preston. Success there 


was rps the army’s and though ‘ battered . 
harassed . . . and haggled’, this time they eaaee J 
to follow ‘it up themselves, Parliament was — 
purged and by January 1649 the handsome nea . 
of the promoter of last ‘summer’s business” 
was toppled into the snow. But still the sword > 
had to stay out of the scabbard, even after Dun-— 
bee and ‘Woreester, Cromwell’s ‘signal’ and 
‘crowning’ mercies. ‘Peace hath her victories 
no less than those of war "they are often some- 
what SS to attain. 
Ivan Roors 


Letters from AE. Selected and edited by — 
Alan Denson. Abelard-Schuman. 30s. 
Poet and painter, journalist and editor, mystic 
and economist, George William Russell (1867- 
1935)—better known under the pseudonym of — 
AE—was a central figure in the Irish literary — 


revival. Mr. Denson’s fascinating, if somewhat 


over-annotated, selection of AE’s letters has 
clearly been a labour of love. Anyone interested 
in the Irish literary flowering, Irish affairs — 
generally or the English-Irish relationship dur-_ 
ing the first third of the century, will find that 
these almost three hundred pages provide a use- — 


‘ful commentary on attitudes and events not yet 


fully understood. Students of the co-operative 
movement ought to read what. Russell says here 
about his experience of the co-operative farming 
experiment in Ireland. Indeed this aspect. of his 
career was so highly regarded internationally — 
that, during F. D. Roosevelt’s first administra- 
tion, Russell was invited by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to lecture on rural economy in the 
United States. : 
It can hardly be disputed that AE’s versatility ; 
was the enemy of truly great achievement in any ~ 
one field. His poetry is weak compared not only 
with that of W. B. Yeats, his ‘ oldest friend and ~ 
enemy ’—AE’s own words—but that of, say, 


* 


James Stephens. AE’s prose, though serviceable 


and occasionally pungent, lacks the distinction 
of his friend George Moore’s. Yet the more one 
knows about AE the more one is convinced of — 
his personal greatness, a greatness that flowed 
primarily from his superb intellectual courage. — 
After all, he impressed Dublin, a city with a 
more than average quota of mockers and de- 
structive wits. AE was the best kind of old-— 
fashioned Irish Protestant, abstemious, idealistic, 
practical. In 1917 he tells a correspondent: ‘I 


have written Robinson at length and with the 


utmost seriousness on ithe Irish question on the ~ 
lines of our memo’. (The reference is to 


Geoffrey Robinson, thea editor of The Times. 


He later changed his name to Dawson.) 

The Irish problem, in one form or another, 
we have always with us; and, if AE were still 
alive, lengthy epistles from 17 Rathgar Avenue, 


Dublin, would no doubt have been dispatched 


to Printing House Square, London, and Cross ~ 


Street, Manchester, on the implications of the 


Commonwealth Immigration Bill. He would 
have said his say, too, on the nuclear threat and 


advocacy of good and often losing causes, . 


”" 
wie 
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“new outlook | || 


The new Liberal monthly | 


FOOD PRICES TOO HIGH 


by JEREMY THORPE, M.P. 


“WHY A MEANS TEST IS WRONG” 


by LORD BEVERIDGE 


‘GIVE LIBERALS A FAIR 
_ CHANCE ON T.V.’ 


by EDWIN MALINDINE, 
Liberal Party President 
Other articles include: 
“Why Parliament should be televised’ 
“Monopolies and the pay pause’ 
“Dr. Beeching’s hig chance’ 


New Outlook price1/9d. post free from New Outlook, 
Mitre House, 177, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Annual subscription £1, 6 months 10s. 


- Judith Todd 


A wie aid factual, ae ot 
the image-creating industries 
in Britain today (press, cinema, 
radio, aevision, advertising) — 


ae 
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LAWRENCE a wisuat 


USIS GALLERY 


Sheet Music. And we have 
Di riments. ae 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 
EPSTEIN: ‘Memorial Exhibition 


_ Tate Gallery . 
Tin ‘Dec. 17 


Melz Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
‘Tue., Thur. 10-8; Sun, 2-6 


- Admission 3/6 
LARIONOV and GONCHAROVA 
Arts Council Gallery 
4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 

Till Dec. 160 

Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tue., Thur. 10-8 
_ Admission 2/6 
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Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
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ALDRICH ROCKEFELLER — 
FOLK ART COLLECTION 


OLD 

AMERICAN 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
from the 

HALLMARK ANTIQUE 
COLLECTION 


S Ranson wc2- 
; ie Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) © 
: Open 9-6 (Thurs. 9- oe 


ADMISSION FREE 


hey) Secire. . . 
YOUR FAMILY’S 
future income 
the inexpensive 


| life assurance way - right 


| £600 a year o 
sts less than £20a year foraman ee writers 
ed 26 next i tina fora 20 year , 
and 


he dies during that period a 
‘AX FREE INCOME of £600 a year 


mainder of the income term. : ee rea ders | 
Post the ae helow for full details. fie 


Edward J. Mason, co-author of the famous 
B.B.C. radio serial, ‘‘The Archers,” seen 
here with his Lap-Tab. 


Lap- Tab Folding Armchair Table. Just made for story-writers 
and readers. Letter writers and artists too. Slope quickly set 
by telescopic leg. Soft beige surface stops books and papers 
sliding. Pencils stay put in recess. Ash tray either side com- 
pletes Lap-Tab comfort. Folds neatly flat for storage. Enclose 
chess. or P.O. with coupon. 79/9, carriage paid (U.K. only). 


To: Lap-Tab Ltd., Dept. B, Haslucks Green Road, 
Shirley, Solihull, Warwicks. Please send one Lap-Tab. 
I enclose P.O,/cheque* for bie (*please delete as 
applicable). 
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AMERICAN EMBASSY] 


December issue includes ie ieee 


Prorcmreng 
= 
| 
2 
——| 
BARA Oe 


The Drinkers Companion’) 


ributors inclu 


CORINOLLY MARGHANITA LASKI: POSTGATE 
SIMON RAVEN: DILYS POWELL: LAURIE LEE 


Make Your Own Cellar "Wine, Women & The Rag Trade 
A Crawl of Pubs - The Bottle of 1912« Vintage Glasses 
Welsh Weather is Teetotal + fan's & Profit 


vista books 25/- 


Throughout December (excepting holidays) A PICTURE OF 


Monday- Friday 9 to 6; Saturday 1 to 5 THE TWENTIES 


by Richard Bennett 


A decade recaptured. 

Charleston—General Strike 

Lloyd George—Garbo 

The Talkies—Television 

Flappers—The World Slump 

**..an admirable piece of analysis 

and intelligent compression. .” 
Cyril Connolly, Sunday Times 


200 illustrations 30s. 


BETWEEN 


THE WARS 


by James Laver 


Our leading social historian builds 
up an informative picture of this 
now mythical period from books, 


- newspapers and _ contemporary 


sources. This successor to 
EDWARDIAN PROMENADE has 
72 illustrations in colour and 


monochrome. 35s. - 


“Mr. Laver has assembled just 
the text to reveal the period.”” 
H. D. Ziman, Daily Telegraph 


THE FARMERS BOOK OF 


FIELD SPORTS 


Edited by Colin Willock 


The handbook that every down-to- 
earth sporting man. has_ been 
needing. The 22 chapters include 
everything from buying a gun and 
gundog training to coarse fishing 


and cooking the bag. In every case- 


the contributors are the top men 
of their sport. 
70 illustrations 28s. 
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a 
Aa 1 COM Bee 
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Dent 


THE BEST FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Tick the titles yn want = 


and hand fo your bookseller 


CONSTANCE SPRY 
Hostess 
Good counsel for all occasions, 


leading to the perfect (or relaxed) 
hostess. DENT 15s 


CONSTANCE SPRY 
COOKERY BOOK 


Ey The incomparable 1240-page kitchen 
reference. 5th Imp. DENT 63s 


MRS. ROBERT HENREY 
The Dream Makers 
The fabulous, continental world of 


women’s magazines and fashion. 
DENT 21s 


OGDEN NASH 
Collected Verse 


C] Over 500 pages of the master of 
quizzical rhyme. DENT 30s 


- MARIE HARTLEY & 
JOAN INGILBY 
Yorkshire Portraits 
Be rhea ‘Lives’ and exquisite drawings 


‘the pride of the Ridings’. 
SENT 30s 


F. GORDON ROE, F.S.A. 
English Cottage Furniture 


[| For all who love simple antiques. 
New ed. PHOENIX 30s 


MARY NORTON 
The Borrowers Aloft (A) 


Fourth-and last of the famous ‘Bor- 
rowers’ books. DENT 12s 6d 
Also ‘The Borrowers’, ‘The Bor- 
rowers Afield’ and ‘The ‘Borrowers 
Afloat’. The four, boxed, 50s 


MODERN MARVELS 
OF SCIENCE «) 
Edited by 

Sir Richard Keane 


Machines that almost ‘think’. With 
21 colour plates. PHOENIX 10s 6d 


EGON LARSEN 
A History of Invention (®) 


Cl 384 breathtaking pages and pictures. 
PHOENIX 21s 


A—Children B—Teenagers 


Phoenix 


Free 24-page Everyman Xmas Magazine _ 


from 10 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 


Do You still want 
to retain discarded bits and 
pieces of old jewellery, gold 
and silver? They could help 
this 


sent to” 


voluntary Hospital if 


| The Appeal 


Secretary, 


Florence Nightingale 
Hospital 


19 Lisson Grove, tendon N.W.1, PAD 6412 


Do you 
know 
someone 
who needs 
all-night 
warmth? 
Especially for 
the over 20 5 


: coupon LD 
TO David Griffin Ltd., 
Wimborne Road, Poole, 


Dorset. 


| 
| 
| 

Please send me full informa- | 

tion about your Low Voltage | 
| Electric Safety Blanket. I 
| Post in unsealed envelope, ! 
| 24d. stamp. 


| IN GING i. San caecuwe as ade caeetatote es ! 


In career or hobby you need the training 
that gives knowledge and confidence—first 
step to success. Since 1840 ambitious 
people have achieved personal success with 


PITMAN HOME STUDY COURSES 


‘They give you in your own home just 
the training you need. They include— 


General Certificate Journalism 
~ " 3 Education | Short Story Writing 
orthan Foreign Languages 
Theory and Speed | with eSSiMit es 
Private Secretary Water Colour Painting 
Book-keeping | Painting in Oils 
Secretarial Exams Photography 


C.1.3. and C.C.8, Amateur and P.D.A. 
YOU and PITMAN’S together can promote 


YOUR SUCCESS. But you must take | 


the first step. Write NOW for FREE 
prospectus (state your special interest) to 
34 PITMAN HOUSE - GODALMING - SURREY 


PITMAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


To many people, especially the 


elderly and _ invalid, all-night 
warmth is a necessity—and a great 
help in relieving rheumatic and 
muscular pain. | 


This vital warmth can be provided 
by a special kind of electric blan- 
ket—The DEE GEE LOW VOLT- 
AGE ELECTRIC BLANKET. 


Doctors recommend 
DEE GEE! 

Many Doctors have purchased Dee 
Gee safety electric blankets for 
their own use, and have recom- 
mended them to their patients. We 
will be pleased to send you a selec- 
tion from their letters. 


Post this coupon for fully descrip- 
tive informative literature, details 
of our Free Service Offer, prices, 
and name of your nearest stockist. 


DEE GEE 
low-voltage electric © 
Safety Blanket— 


| wee eee eee nee eters ress esses ssacereees jl - 


fe fae sees LETTERS PLEASE a 


SUEDE CLEANING 


Unique new process—suede 
coats, jackets, shoes, hand- 
bags, etc., cleaned and 
restored. Smooth leather 


garments also a speciality. 


Send to. 


SUEDECRAFT (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 


Hawthorne Road, Bootle, Lancs., 20 
‘Phone: Bootle 3924 


£100 PRIZE 
The Monarchist Press Association offers 


a prize of £100 for the best essay on 
one of the following subjects:— 


“MONARCHY’ 
oR 
“THE CONTRIBUTION MADE TO 
THE CONCEPT OF MONARCHY 
BY ANY INDIVIDUAL SOVEREIGN 
OR MEMBER OF A ROYAL 
HOUSE’ 


The competition will remain open until 
May 29th, 1962. Send s.a.e. for further . 
details to:— 
THE MONARCHIST PRESS ASSOCIATION 
7, Sutherland Road, London, W.13 


TREASON 
in the 
Twentieth 
Century | 


Margret Boveri. A *“thought- 
fully-written survey” by a 
distinguished German journ- 
alist and foreign correspon-— 
dent. Translated by Jonathan 
Steinberg. | *WILLIAM 
_ FOSTER (Sunday Times). 
Illustrated. 35s. 


The World. 
of Leonardo 
Da Vinci 
Ivor B. Hart. Leonardo da 
Vinci’s work and projects as 
man of science, engineer and 
dreamer of flight. Mlustrated 


with reproductions of many of 
his sketches. 45s. 


Henry — 
Williamson 
THE INNOCENT 

MOON 


A masterly novel of the early 
nineteen-twenties, describing 
Phillip Maddison’s search for 
fulfilment in nature, writing 
and love. “‘A work of great 
- breadth and beauty.”—Scots- 
man, - ; 18s. 


Margaret 
Campbell 
Barnes | 


THE KING’S BED 


A fascinating historical novel 
about King Richard III's 
natural son. By the author of 
_ King’s Fool, My Lady of 
Cleves and The Ti udor Rose 
Ieee é 


vir n the iarer Middle. ee ean the slow 
Feet a to by which the descending (theo- 
, cratic) theme of government was—centuries 
 Jater—superseded by the ascending. 
_ Such is the thesis developed with unrivalled 
aspect of these AE knowledge and almost boyish enthusiasm by Dr. 
shoe on be, B. ‘Yeats 2 Ullmann. Throughout he makes great use of 
semantics, attaching to the phrases used to de- 
scribe authority in the Latin texts a very exact 
meaning. He has many interesting and challeng- 
ing things to say about heresy, the Crusades, 
feudalism, the growth of the towns, as well, of 
ores as about Aristotle and the long line of 
_ Political theorists. The arrangement of the work 
ds in three parts: the Pope, the King, and the 
a + Peoples and perhaps wisely, he makes no attempt 
t to translate the many Latin and German quota- 
» tions into English, The book is thus primarily 
addressed to scholars. Yet the author’s fervour 
_ and his flair for exposition can be guaranteed to 
hold the attention of any reader interested in the 
_ part played by political theory in practical poli- 
tics and history. 
Political theory has its dangers: and there are 
i fe 4 ~ those who prefer their history in the round, 
ith what justification did the government in complete with dates, since they distrust abstrac- 
e Middle Ages claim and enforce the obedience tions and hold all theory to be either wishful 


af its subjects? Whence the authority that shaped~ thinking or a sort of post-factum justification of 
and issued the law as an enforceable rule of — events. 


a beg 4 


Bsc o tion? Where did political sovereignty lie? The When Adam aoe aard ye Pan 
“Segara et pte ies te gentleman)? 
and to the popes in spiritual matters. All rulers — Was this the age-long protest of the under- 
alike looked back to the vanished imperium of 
the ‘Roman Empire; and Thomas Hobbes even 
“the Papacy is not other than 
_ ghost of the deceased Roman Empire, 
sitting crowned upon the grave thereof’. Yet 
a this is not the whole of the matter, for we 
have been taught by Bishop Stubbs that the 
_ origins of the modern liberty of the subject lie 
‘z in the Mark System which populated ancient 
Germany and England with free warrior 
4 ‘peasants, ‘suspicious _ of kingship, and with an | 
innate passion for equal justice. The Middle — 
= Ages then, despite its patient striving after the 
ea rule of law, is full of contradictions, which Dr. 
X Ullmann here subjects to an elaborate analysis. 
We c can detect, he tells us, two conceptions of 
= ave and government diametrically opposed to 
. each other. There is the ascending conception, — 
; according to which the law-creating power may 
be. ascribed to the community or people—the 
Sa theory. The idea of representation, that 
the notion that public officers represent the a 
community ‘and act on its behalf, is a necessary — 
of this conception. Alternatively, there is” 
descending conception of government and 
‘ding to which all subsidiary power is _ 
rom God himself. According to this 
: sotto © or derived from aba 


gee: By Walter Ullmann 
1961. 30s. he 


"privileged or the recent invention of the more 
' go-ahead peasantry in 1381? And what about the 
; village community which some believe to have 
been an immemorial force in English society, 
while others think it only arose in the thirteenth 
‘century in imitation of the ‘community’ of the 
realm? And is it not arguable that the ‘ populist ’ 
theme was always active in real life, since what- 
ever their theoretical prerogatives, both King 
and Pope were largely controlled by the tough 


pended? It is precisely because it seems to raise 
_ these and similar questions that Dr. Ullmann’s 
_ book is valuable, and no one can read it without 
deriving a more intimate feeling for the Middle 
Ages which, after all, have made us what we are 
‘today. But one must not take it too seriously 
Rhetoric was still cultivated i in the Middle Ages, 
and royal and papal chanceries adorned their 
documents with fine-sounding phrases. If the 
King called himself rex dei gratia, King by the 
Grace of God, the Pope described himself as 

“servant of the servants of God’. And the one 
Seaiie it may be suspected, meant just about as 
much as the other. 


V. H. GALBRAITH 


Beast in Italy. An Beh afhy. 
By Lina Waterfield. John Murray. 28s. 


is thus ¢ no power but of God’, and ee, This book will give pleasure to those (and they 
tude of power enjoyed by each pope, how- are many) who knew Aubrey and Lina Water- 
buttressed by Roman Law, sprang field during their long residence in the square 
t that he was the immediate succes- fourteenth-century castle of Poggio Gherardo on 
| not of the previous holder the hillside of Settignano near Florence, or in 
h these views were simul- | 
though the descending first and her last ‘castle in Italy’. This is the 

of sovereignty held sway story of a gallant and unceasing» struggle against 
‘Period to the close of the insufficient income in spacious dwellings that 

ante Kings" had ae a Sega much capital gure and upkeep. Today 


cardinals or barons upon whom they really de- 


_ the mountain fastness of Aulla, which was their — 


nolia tree in ite garden, a SCE, te 
off. Had he continued the tO Owing) da 


Poggio first as a child of sixteen. “Ones is some- 


times rather sorry for the gifted lower. aiaiel 
whom she married, sometimes amazed at her _ ae 
energy and enterprise, writing a weekly message ? ‘a 
for The Observer, running a girls’ academy, : 
bringing up three children, and then facing the — 


second war on crutches in London. Certainly — 
she was a young beauty as Watts painted her, — 
and Aubrey was as handsome as could be: 


dangerous gifts, when unaccompanied by a gain-— 2 


ful profession. 

The rather visitor-book-like mention of many 
titled folk makes the opening chapters (and later 
snibbery-snobbery lapses) tedious. Only when 
Mrs. Waterfield begins to observe the Italy 


around her in 1915, does the pen begin its lively _ 


sketches. Italy’s difficult entry into the Kaiser's 
war, her own Florentine posters, the founding of 


‘the British Institute in Florence mainly by her 


efforts, the Genoa Conference in 1922 at which 
Lloyd George one evening told her that the 
news of the Russo-German Treaty of Rapallo, 
(which had been signed concurrently in the little. 
nearby seaport) had come to him ‘as a bomb- 
shell’; the occasional quips and exchanges with 
Mussolini: all these are sketched with humour 
and bright colours. 


There are little inaccuracies. The Berenson 


story has been written, so that it would have 


been easy to verify that Berenson was never 
up at Balliol, that he joined the Catholic Church — 
before and not after his marriage, and that Mary 
Berenson died not before, but six months after, 
the liberation of Florence. 


Benedetto Croce certainly published La Critica 
through most of the dictatorship, but no Rivista 
Politica, and almost every Italian and French 
phrase has some small error in it. This is an 


autobiography, not in any sense a history of 


Italy, and such Italian events as are described 
are really sketched from that.terrace at Poggio, 
after a day’s sally into the market place below, 
or down into Rome for a night. None of the 
sketches is complete, nor can they be. Italy 
might have no engineers, factory hands, or 
southern poverty at all in this story: the birth 
of the Italian Communist Party goes unrecorded: 
the relationship of the English liberal lady and 
J. L. Garvin, her editor, is politically unclear, 
for he was really an admirer of Mussolini, and 
can have allowed her little freedom. Finally he 
broke with her, when she was right and he was 
wrong about Mussolini’s Abyssinian adventure. 

So the story should be read for its gaiety and 
courage (it is all courage after 1935, when Mrs. 
Waterfield fell and broke a hip bone). She was 
even unsuccessful with hens. Her broody ones 
would go for walks and she would rush in with 
a hot-water bottle, ‘ to try to do the job’. A fowl 
would be needed for guests, but if no one was 
available to kill it, Aubrey would be roped in 
and stalk it with his gun. One guest who 


Aubrey the painter 
could hardly have called Bécklin Brochlin, and — 


oO. "a + * 
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encountered the shot with his teeth, wondered. 
Lord Northcote called these two 
us Bohemia ’, but it does not quite fit. Perhaps they 


were the last Anglo-Florentines. 
SYLVIA SPRIGGE 


Augustan Studies. By Geoffrey Tillotson. 
The Athlone Press. 35s. 


Professor Tillotson’s new volume " contains 
thirteen pieces of which five are printed for the 
first time and the remainder are revised versions 
of essays that deserve to be familiar to all 
students of eighteenth-century literature. His 
interest has always lain more in the poetry than 
in the prose of the period, andthe present 
volume shows no change: only one major prose 
work, Rasselas, is given detailed consideration. 

The word ‘ Augustan’ in the title is therefore 
used with a slight shift in its customary mean- 


ing; at the same time it is made to cover a 
longer period of time than we are accustomed 


to associate with it. Augustan poetry is the 
‘poetry written by most poets from Elizabethan 
times into the nineteenth century’. Such a 
definition may at first appear inconveniently 
wide, but it has the advantage in Professor 
Tillotson’s hands of demonstrating that the 
great eighteenth-century masters are in the main 
course of English poetry. This is perhaps the 
most valuable insight given us by those two 
classic studies of eighteenth-century Poetic 
diction, first written some twenty years ago, 
which reappear in revised form at the beginning 
of this volume, and to which a third has now 
been added; these essays point to the inheritance 
of words into which the eighteenth-century 
poets entered, and the purposes for which the 
words were used. There is no more learned and 
sympathetic introduction to the subject, for an 
introduction it still remains in spite of its hun- 
dred pages; the diction of no one poet is ex- 


haustively studied, but the continuity of the 


tradition could scarcely have been better demon- 
strated than by the four pages given to Tenny- 
son, the only poet to be treated at length. 

After diction come the related topics of sen- 


tence structure and versification, to which Pro- 
fessor Tillotson addressed himself in his British 


Academy Warton Lecture. Returning to this 


essay after thirteen years, one appreciates the 
‘sure and easy touch with which such a com- 


plicated issue as inversion of word order is 
handled. We then pass on to put into practice 
what we have learned by reading, under instruc- 


tion, Pope’s Epistle to the Earl of Oxford, two 


of Gray’s odes, and Dyer’s Grongar Hill, where 


we find that a topographical study is not only — 


possible but rewarding. 

Professor Tillotson is fond of the foots 
He cannot deny himself or his reader the 
pleasure of some choice detail that is not readily 


accommodated to his argument. Arising from a 


discussion of Johnson’s disapproval of ‘the 


- blanket of the dark’ in Macbeth, he tells us 


how Davenant rewrote what seems to have dis- 
pleased him as much as Johnson; another foot- 
note informs us how ‘sneaking’ was pro- 
nounced in Pope’s day (though without recall- 
ing that the audience of The School for Scandal 


would have recognized Lady Sneerwell’s secre- . 


tary as at once a ‘ Snake’ and a ‘ Sneak’). Per- 
haps he might have indulged himself a little 


further when quoting the lines from The Ruins 
of Rome in which Dyer’s visitor hears ‘ Agbist 


ders precipitate: Howucdednd me since ‘the passage 
might have served to fasten the somewhat recal- | 
citrant Wordsworth more securely to the. 


“upper 


Augustan tradition. In this volume and else- 
where Professor Tillotson has shown how much 
Wordsworth owed to the diction and thought 
of his predecessors; but this passage from Dyer, 


which Wordsworth is known to have regarded 


as ‘a beautiful instance of the modifying and 
investive power of imagination’ was surely in 
his mind when he wrote the second half of one 
of his finest sonnets, ‘ Mutability ’: 
Truth fails not; but her outward forms that bear 
The longest date do melt like frosty rime, 
That in the morning whitened hill and plain 
And is no more; drop like the tower sublime 
Of yesterday, which royally did wear 
His crown of weeds, but could not even sustain 
Some casual shout that broke the silent air, 
. Or the unimaginable touch of Time. 


This is unmistakably Wordsworthian, but both 

in manner and in derivation it is ‘ Augustan’ 

too, in Professor -Tillotson’s use of that term. 
JoHN Butt 


The Chinese Revolution. By Tibor Mende. 
.Thames and Hudson. 18s. 
Mr. Tibor Mende’s history of the Chinese revo- 
lution takes it from its origins in the decay of 
the Manchu empire to the final triumph of the 
Communists in 1949. The late-nineteenth-century 
empire, ruled by an extravagant and prejudiced 
old woman, was unable to save itself from the 
humiliation and fury of its subjects and the 
mounting greed of foreign countries, each of 
them afraid that their rivals might steal a 
mouthful ahead of them in their dismember- 
ment of China’s seemingly dying body. (Later 
the United States and the Soviet Union both 
showed occasional moderation and apparent 
qualms of conscience about their Chinese policy. 
Britain and France followed Japan throughout 
the inter-war period in continuing to grab what 
they could get.) The imperial civil service, the 
mandarins, selected by a nation-wide examina- 
tion of Confucian classics, could not give the 
country the leadership it needed in developing 
new armies, new sciences, and new economic 


policies. Instead this lead had to come largely 


from the overseas Chinese communities in 
south-east Asia and in America who were Sun 
Yat-sen’s most useful supporters before his 
successful overthrow of the Manchus in 1911. 

Sun was an idealist and an inspirer of young 
men rather than a practical politician; and the 
men who profited by his revolution, Yuan Shih- 
kai, who tried to make himself emperor, the 
warlords, and Chiang Kai-shek, the leader of 
the Kuomintang after 1927 generally ignored 
his principles. Mr. Mende shows the Kuomintang 
as increasingly corrupt, married to large-scale 
capitalism and the landlord interest, ignoring 
the Chinese peasant’s growing poverty, and 
spineless in the face of Japanese aggression. With 
such an alternative government Chinese Com- 
munism with its programme of land re-distribu- 


tion, its moderation during the Yennan days 
its calls for 


towards small landlords, and 
national -unity against the Japanese, won increas- 
ing support from all classes. 

Mr. Mende’s book is particularly useful in 


his» account of the post-1945 negotiations 
between the Kuomintang, the Chinese Com- 


munists eee as a future power in China, 
and he was bound by treaty to Chiang Kai- | 
shek. The Americans actually in China realized 
the hopelessness of continued government on ~ 
the old model under Chiang, but they were 
shackled by public opinion in the U.S.A. Mr. 
Mende’s material here, as in the rest of his ieee 
is mainly not new, but he has collected it in a 
convenient and readable form. re A " 
Lors MiTcHISON. 

Experiences in Groups and Other Papers. 

By W. R. Bion. Tavistock Publications. 20s. 
Working with Groups. By Josephine Kleine : 

Hutchinson. 35s. 


When two books are published with titles so 
similar, one wonders why this is so and what 
the differences, such as they are, signify. Since 
the war there has been considerable interest-in 
examining small groups of people in action to- 
gether, as it is here that the disciplines of 
psychology and sociology meet. 

Dr. Bion’s book is a collection of articles on 
small groups that he has published separately 
before, the bulk having appeared between 1948 
and 1952 in the journal Human Relations. Pre- _ 
ceding them there is a paper describing his early — 
attempts in the army to get a group of patients 


a 


to make a group-study of their own tensions; 


and the book concludes with a chapter in which 
he tries to use some of the developments in 
psycho-analysis initiated by the work of Melanie 
Klein. The heart of the book is a lively descrip- 
tion of the kind of predicament met with in a 
small group when the leader fails to lead in the 
way expected of him, and when the structure 
needed for the performance of the task in hand 
has yet to be discovered. In most such situations 


-in social life precedent and experience are 
_ quickly brought to bear by all concerned to solve 


these problems, and then no more is heard about ~ 
them for some time. But in the kind of group 
described by Dr. Bion, an effort is made, at least 
by himself, to study the various solutions 
attempted from the point of view of detecting ’ 
unacknowledged aims which the members of the 
group appear to have in common and to be 
using as a basis of their action together. 
This approach to the activity of small groups - 
has much in common with that of the psycho- 
analyst in his consulting room when he studies 
the rather special group of two that is frequently 
to be found there: namely, that consisting of 
the patient and himself, But the question arises, 
what terms are most useful for describing the 
activity of groups, and what frames of reference 
‘are most appropriate? At this point the differ- — 
ence in the titles of the two books becomes sig- 
nificant. Dr. Bion speaks as one involved in the 


group processes, and turns naturally to the 


disciplines of history and psycho-analysis for his 
terms of reference. Dr. Josephine Klein speaks 
as someone observing them from the outside and ~ 
so uses the concepts of social psychology. uA 

- Working with Groups is a brief, up-to-date — 
and fairly comprehensive introduction to the 
social psychology of discussion and the making 
of decisions. It draws together most of the ex- 
perimental work, largely American, done in pers 
field since the war in a way that is well uited to 


the sober student, Alas, despite the clarity of — 


cannot rae been sober enough, as he 
‘the book distressingly stodgy. At one 
int the author suggests that ‘it is amusing 
id instructive to apply the ideas born in the 
2b to the practical working of a committee’. 
But this student much prefers the asperity, wit, 
and disarming rigour of Dr. Bion. It is therefore 
_ depressing to reflect that although Experiences 
in Groups has stimulated much discussion and 


re 


has influenced many people’s approach to their 
Participation in groups, it has not so far greatly 
influenced the precise experimental work that is 
being done in the laboratories of human relations. 
No such charge, however, can be laid against 
the approach presented by Dr. Klein: reports 
are being published at a furious pace. It is an 
open question whether we can learn about how 
groups reach decisions, and how they are ob- 
structed in doing so, quickly enough to forestall 


The Market in Art 


the total destruction of all knowledge that has #5 


been made possible by technical advances in othcr 
sciences. We must therefore bid all workers in 
this field Godspeed, and hope that in their 
efforts to be precise they do not underestimate 
the unconscious wishes which are so powerfully 
expressed by people in groups and which have 
given Dr. Bion cause for such serious and 
penetrating thought. 
ROBERT GOSLING 


The Economics of Taste. By Gerald Reitlinger. Barrie and Rockliff. 42s. 
Art on the Market. By Maurice Rheims. Translated by David Pryce-Jones. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 36s. 


Sotheby's 217th Season, 1960-1. Sotheby's. 35s. 


International Art Sales. Edited by George Savage. Studio Books. 42s. 


“WITHIN THE PAST twenty-five years the value 

_ of high-class art has quintupled "—the words are 
Mr. William Agnew’s shortly after the National 
Gallery's purchase for £70,000 of Raphael’s 
* Ansidei Madonna’. The year is 1884. 
Hitherto the most expensive sum ever 
given for a single picture had been 
£24,600, the price paid by the Louvre 
for Murillo’s ‘Immaculate Conception ’. 
And what a gulf there was between them > 
‘in point of educative value’, as Mr. 
Agnew pointed out. 

These facts have been recorded by Mr. 
Reitlinger in a book full of absorbing 
information. There are, inevitably, quite 
a number of mistakes, and at times a 
rather smug conviction that today’s (or 
rather, yesterday’s—for Mr. Reitlinger is 
not wholly up to date) value judgments 
about the Old Masters are final and that 
our ancestors who thought otherwise are 
somewhat laughable. None the less his is 
by far the most interesting and well- 
informed of the many studies that seem 
to have been inspired by the sensational 
publicity given to art auctions over the 
last few years and it raises a number of 
significant issues. 

Eighteen-eighty-four, in fact, marks 
the starting point of the process with 
which we are now so familiar—the 
extremely high prices paid for Old 
Masters. The reason for this date is 
simple enough. Two years earlier the 
Settled Lands Act, passed in response to 
the ruinous agricultural crisis that had 
followed the opening up of the American 
prairies, made possible the final dissolu- 
tion of thé’ great landed estates and 
accumulated heirlooms of the English 
aristocracy. It was here that were to be © 
found by far the finest collections of pictures still 
in private hands. At the same time the brilliantly 
directed German museums, powerful banking 

_ families such as the Rothschilds, and the giant 
capitalists of America were all anxious and freely 
__ able to make up for the lost opportunities that 
had once been so eagerly seized by the English. 

_ Since then the process has continued with only 

es short interruptions due to slumps and wars. Nor 
have present prices been wholly exceptional. 

After all, in 1921 Henry Huntingdon paid 
£148,000 for Gainsborough’s *Blue Boy’, the 
valent of more.than half a million pounds at 
ay’S rate. ~ seta with that Rembramaey 
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sublime ‘ Aristotle contemplating the bust of 
Homer’ which was recently sold for £821,000 
was something of a bargain. 

It is, however, questionable how far a history 


Holman Hunt’s ‘The Shadow of the Cross’, in the City Art 
~ Gallery, Manchester 
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of taste. can be based exclusively, or even 
largely, on a survey of. comparative prices. The 
variables—authenticity, condition, etc.—are too 
many. Besides, it needs only a couple of mil- 
lionaires to create a wholly artificial situation in 
no way related to opinion in other circles. The 
fabulous prices paid for English eighteenth- 
century portraits just before and after the first 
war or the Impressionists in more recent years 
have not corresponded to a serious revaluation 
of these works. If anything, it is probably true 
to say that ‘fashionable’ opinion among artists 
and critics alike is today less enthusiastic about 
the Impressionists, and even Cézanne, than at 
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any time over the last forty or fifty years. Tis 
dichotomy, and sometimes even conflict, between 
the taste of the very rich and that of the ‘ ex- 
perts’’ can at least partly be related to the cir- 
cumstances that have already been 
described. When the great English houses 
were thrown open towards the end of. the 
last century the pictures they contained 
had all been acquired very much earlier, 
for few, if any, of the leading aristocritic 
families had been able or willing to con- 
tinue buying Old Masters after the effects 
of the Industrial Revolution had altered 
the balance of wealth in the country. 
This meant that there was a sudden 
resurgence of those very eighteenth- 
century favourites—Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Gainsborough, Lawrence—against which 
Ruskinian and pre-Raphaelite taste had 
so hardened. Nor does the appeal of such 
pictures to the new millionaires need 
much explaining, or even justifying—for 
millionaires are no more always ‘ wrong” 
than critics are always ‘ right’. They do, 
however, usually have different opinions, 
and the value of Mr. Reitlinger’s book 
would have been much enhanced if he 
had recorded for us some of the contem- 
porary critical reactions to the extra- 
ordinary phenomena he describes. 

About the prices paid for moderns he 


many people will be surprised at some of 
his conclusions. Thus in 1874 Holman 
Hunt was paid £11,000 for ‘ The Shadow 
of the Cross’, and Millais claimed that 
he was able to earn £40,000 a year. The 
equivalent figures today would be nearly 
£70,000 and £240,000, and it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that any artist in the 
world could reach them. No doubt those 
who paid prices of this order for their Millaises, 
Landseers, and Alma-Tademas were suitably 
contemptuous of the Americans, Jews, and Ger- 
mans who fought for the Rubenses and Van 
Dycks that left our shores. 

A new book by M. Maurice Rheims, the well- 


known Paris auctioneer, covers every aspect of 


art collecting, past and present. It is amiable, 
vulgar, sometimes shrewd, and contains some 
very entertaining stories. Two plentifully illus- 
trated year-books record the prices at some of 
the more important sales in England and abroad 
during the last year’s season. 
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DOCUMENTARY |=. «3 
Homage to Catalonia 


‘ Monitor’ (December 3), introduced by Huw 
Wheldon nervously picking his finger-nails, 
gave us an urbane talk by David Piper on por- 
traiture and photography, some glimpses of Big 
Soft Nellie which did not encourage one to go 
to. see the play, any interview with the 


dramatist Henry Livings by H. A. L. Craig, 


as life-giving and thoughtful as an oxygen 
cylinder, and a study of the very strange archi- 
tecture of Antonio Gaudi (1853-1926), that 
problematic genius whose masterpiece is the un- 
finished church of the Holy Family in 
Barcelona. 

The Gaudi sequence was the most exciting, 
Wheldon’s most telling comparison was the com- 
parison between the rocks around the monastery 
of. Montserrat and Gaudi’s ‘dripping stone’, 
featured in so much of his work. Surely he was 
no architect. He was a literary sculptor who 
worked in buildings, convents, dwelling houses 
and cathedrals; a fantaisiste who saw in Cata- 


-lonian rock shapes the divine archetypes for the 
buildings which he designed in their harmony. 


Wheldon, putting the cart before the horse, 


‘on December 3: 
Family, i in Barcelona 


tried to enlist. our interest in Gaud? s work by 
its influence on Picasso. It is more interesting 
in itself, but since Picasso provides. the. fashion- 
_able introduction, it is- journalistically excusable. 
~The photography as such was fascinating; but 
I was left with the impression. that. as an 


architect Gaudi would | have been a eet Shes 


designer. 


+The Tory-Labour debate : continues, In’ an 
interview in ‘ Tonight’ on November 22, Mr. 
Clive Jenkins had jubilantly announced. that the 


in ‘Panorama’ 
of that date. Government could not compel 


capital or labour to show a sense of. responsi- 
bility. He pleaded for all sections to observe the 


national interest and refused James Mossman’s 
invitations to say what Government would do 
_ if persuasion failed to induce the T.U.C. to play 


~Gaudi’s church of the’ Holy 


Selwyn Lloyd. 
on November 27 stated the - 
Conservative view of the national situation as 
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ball. The trump of threatened devaluation was 


mot revealed till later in the week and was 
- promptly retracted. Ti. T. were a trade unionist, I 
would find it hard to trust a Chancellor who. 


did not discover there was. an economic crisis 


till the day after surtax incidence was -raised 
from £2,000 to £5,000 per annum. 
Problems of hastily signed hire-purchase 


agreements were discussed with that sympathetic . 


In ‘ Alert’, a documentary programme on Britain’s defence: 
delta-wing four-jet Avro Vulcans of R.A.F. Bomber Command 


domestic interviewer sjohn Mor- 
gan revealing the pressure tactics 
of house-to-house hire-purchase 
canvassing. Mr. Gibson Jarvie 


‘car and bicycle sales there was a 
good case for a seven-day interval’ 
- of reflection before Se agreement 
wasesigned. =~. 4, 

‘Tonight’ was in. fine. form. 
Fyfe Robertson, looking more 
than ever like a minor prophet, 
continued his harassing probe of 
Israel, exploring the Arab-Israeli 


dislike felt by Zionists for 
American Jews who go to Israel 
to see how their money is being 
spent and then tell the Zionists 
_ they aren’t idealistic enough. 
.~Macdonald Hastings on Novem- 
ber 30 delivered a startling report 
on the fire-bug of Chard, Somer- 
set. But scoop of the week went 
to. Christopher Brasher who 


Christopher Brasher, in ‘Tonight’, pointing to_ 


a constructional fault in one of the houses he visited 
in an estate near Manchester during the programme 
on November 2S 


e 


admitted that except on motor-. 


problem in Nazareth and the. 


-have “been less obtrusive. 
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The Rt. Hon. 
_ Selwyn Lloyd, 
Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 
in * Panorama ” 


vine a new Gonsiiges esate at Gatley % outside © 
Manchester, the contribution of Lawefield Estates” 
Ltd. to the ‘400, 000 better houses a year needed. 
Out of 400° houses planned, 100. have already 7 
been built. The method | employed, we were told, | 3 
‘was to pay workers by quantity, — 
not quality. The programme indi- — 
cated instances - where that — 
plumbing unions were not joined, — 
houses flooded when taps were — 
turned on. In some cases it 
appeared that walls split. so that 1 
the light in one bedroom shone 
through to the next. To each of 
two house-purchasers the builder 
was alleged to have confessed — 
that his house was the worst he — 
‘had ever built. No representative — 
of Lawefield Estates Ltd. woul 
consent to appear; but a written 
assurance was given that the 
houses would be brought to the — 
standard which the company felt — 
adequate. One householder com- 
plained that having had his lawn 
sown he had to have it dug up 
for the insertion of a statutory inspection trap. 

The B.B.C. report on Britain’s © Defence, 

‘Alert’ (November 28), wads so filled with 
gadgetry that I could not determine more than 
that the service chiefs and their subordinates 
were young, confident, unbellicose but - Prepared 
to keep- peace by readiness to involve us all in 
disaster if need arose. In a discussion of this 
programme between Mr. Harold Watkinson and. 
Mr. George Brown in ‘ Gallery’ (November 30), 
I was not.impressed by Mr. Brown’s desire to 
scrap Thor missiles, while keeping the nuclear- 
headed V-bombers. They may be vulnerable, but 
at the moment V-bombers plus Thor-missiles 
would surely, be more effective than minus Thor- 
missiles, ; 

‘Bookstand’ ovenber , 28), caprictontly 
shifted to the Tuesday ghetto, had one memor- 
able item, Michael Foot talking with passion 
and eloquence about William Hazlitt. Eric 
Ashby’s ‘Look’ at the New Forest, in ‘The 
Silent Watcher’ (December 1) was beautifully 
filmed, though Peter Scott’s comments could 
Finally, to make 
honourable amends to ‘Let’s Imagine’, ‘A Fresh 
Start in Life’ (December 1), compéred by 
Kenneth Horne, was continuously interesting, — 


two 


fe even. the young woman who had become another — 
person by.changing her name and the colour - 
~ of her hair. 
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Politics of Stooping 


She Stoops to Conquer (November 26) has had 
a harsh reception from some of my > fellow — 


_ critics, which is puzzling, as it is much the 


best play we have seen for some weeks. I | guess 
that they-were against the play and its ancient — 
reputation more than the production. _ 
As a young person I managed to a 
Goldsmith heartily and deplore this Re. : 
This was because I objected on rane ne 
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good-hearted louts like Lumpkin, considered 
that no girl stooped in any sense by being a 
barmaid, disapproved of arranged marriages in- 
volving property, and was offended by rude 
jests about old women dressing themselves up 
to be fashionable. 

There are some period . audience-pleasing 
crudities in the play, but I can see now 
that for a man of his time Goldsmith hedged 
very respectably on the class-conscious jollities 
and that his beaux and ladies were less rawly 
On the make than the admired lovers of his 
contemporaries. And his observation of the 
agonies of social embarrassment stands up very 
well. Marlow’s ability to be boldly amorous 
only with ladies of the lower orders has been 
perceived by foreigners to be a genteel English 
characteristic even in the twentieth century. 
There is, indeed, some of Goldsmith himself in 
the man. Johnson’s comment that he talked like 
poor Poll and various catty remarks of the 
well-bred Boswell about Oliver trying to im- 
press in company, suggest that Marlow’s stam- 
mering, stilted conversation among persons of 
quality was a piece of self-irony. 

The playing of the formally sentimental 
passages by Derek Jacobi and Daphne Slater 
was elegantly timed; and Dinsdale Landen made 
Tony forgivable, particularly when denouncing 
his intended as ‘a bitter, cantankerous toad’, 


and reflecting on the splendours of ‘Bet 
Bouncer of these parts’. Overplaying and sad 
bursts of that ‘ Shakespearean’ laughter used 
by actors when they have been told that the 
dialogue used to be funny broke out around 
Mr. and Mrs.*Hardcastle. It may be inevitable. 
The set and the dress of the host and hostess 
struck me as over-rich. The idea may have been 
to hint a parallel with those road-houses today 
which are more stately than any stately home, 
but this only occurred to me afterwards. 

On its first two instalments, A Chance of 
Thunder (November 29) does not impress me 
as compelling or memorable. There is suitable 
shooting and the pursuit of hidden bombs and 
fair ambiguity in the motives of hunters and 
hunted. But I am not confident of being able 
to pick up the thread in the coming weeks. 

Jacks and Knaves, however, shows signs of 
becoming a regular minor pleasure with a 
flavour of its own. The Great Art Robbery 
(November 30) was as credible as fiction though 
based on a real case; and it was nice to have art 

i and ir pursuers being so splen- 
didly ignorant and baffled until accident made 
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Richard Shaw (left) as Sergeant Rutter and Philip Bond as Second- 
Lieutenant Hargreaves in The Terrorists 
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all things clear. The con- 
sistency with which all 
thefts of paintings are 
announced as the work of 
experts—‘ because they stole 
only the most valuable 
works ’"—is a regular sorrow 
to all professional art critics. 
Chaps who only really 
wanted saleable lead and 
a bit of canvas to cover 
their shed made a nice 
change. 

The Terrorists by Hugh 
Vaughan Williams (Decem- 
ber 1) produced a fair 
degree of steam heat. We 
were told that the author 
had experience of the later 
days of the trouble in 
Malaya and his nerve-racked, 
conscience - stricken, bored 
and sadistic soldiers were 
probable enough as people. 
The half-hearted love inter- 
est unfortunately added little 
to the development of 
character or to the tension of the situation. 

There seems little difference between routine 
American and British light entertainment 
shows. I thought the 
Gene Kelly Show (Nov- 
ember 26) was going to 
be exceptional on the 
strength of its first pro- 
duction number, but 
despite pious memories 
of good film work by 
the star, Donald O’Con- 
nor, and Carol Law- 
rence, it proved to be 
verbally pedestrian and 
visually drab. The Billy 
Cotton Band Show 
(December 2) was no 
worse and no_ better— 
though the piano-play- 
ing Mrs. Mills is a 
charmer. 

Shelley Berman’s Per- 
sonal Appearance (Dec- 
ember 3) was a most 
remarkable one - man 
turn. He drew our 
attention to his ‘ poise’ 
and we duly admired it. 
He was witty as well 
as arrogant, but his 
material did not survive 
being stretched out to three-quarters of an hour. 
At a third of this length he would have been 
excellent. I must postpone comment on Some- 
where for the Night to next week. 

FREDERICK LAWS 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
A Modern Morality 


THE EXTENT to which the more audacious radio 
producers have now conditioned the listener may 
be gauged by Archie Campbell’s brilliant adapta- 
tion and production of William Golding’s 
Pincher Martin (Third, December 1). The hero 
is a drowned sailor, visited in his interval of 
purgatory by the memory of teachers, friends, 
and enemies. Mr. Golding employed a similar 
tactic in his Free Fall which was also success- 
fully conveyed on the radio by Donald 
McWhinnie. From the practical point of view, 
Mr. Campbell’s task was harder than Mr. 
McWhinnie’s because his production had to con- 
vey the reality of a Purgatory to listeners who 
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Derek Jacobi as Marlow and Daphne Slater as Kate Hardcastle in 


She Stoops to Conquer 


do not necessarily believe in the existence of 
such a thing. The acceptance of the convention, 
which is not I think completely achieved when 
one reads the book, was made easy by Mr. 
Campbell. The novel was chosen to represent 
Mr. Golding in the work of ‘ The Fifties’. Mr. 
Golding’s dates of publication make him a 
‘fifties’ writer but his concern over personal 
moralities, which hardly seem to worry his 
amoral contemporaries, place him on his own. 
His characters all had. their childhood before 
the war. They are equipped with a moral sense 
and defined senses of good and evil: They 
belong in fact to the generation. which was 
brought up to believe in a set of- fixed ideals 
only to find them shattered by the experience 
of war. 

Martin’s purgatory has therefore only a 
limited meaning to Mr. Golding’s contem- 
poraries in publication, who for the most part 


* Personal 


in a 
Appearance’ on B.B.C. Television last Sunday 


Shelley Berman who was seen 
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grew up to know that ‘the ideals were chattened. 


_ The general acceptance of a fixed moral code is 
-a necessary adjunct to an appreciation of Mr. | 
Golding’s Morality novel and it would by no 
means be a bad thing if this acceptance that he — 


demands became the rule and not the exception. 


Mr. Golding is, I think, the link in the chain of 
- literary development that was stretched to break- 


ing point by the distractions of the war. He 


advances beyond the point where Graham 
Greene became a journalist and Cyril Connolly 


gave us his despair in the person of Palinurus. 
He was published in ‘The Fifties’ but he is 
heir to a revered and noble ancestry. Alan Badel 
acted his Pincher Martin and was assisted by 
some good effects and the music of Christopher 
Whelen which did not obtrude but made 
dramatic point well. 

The tale of the silent woman who becomes a 
squawking shrew on marriage has been the basis 
of many a respected comedy since dramatists 
were invented. Ben Jonson gave the tale new 
clothes for his audience of 1609 and Raymond 
Raikes, with his unerring sense of period, served 
up again his production of The Silent Woman 
(Home, November 27) for the ‘ National Theatre 
of the Air’ series. Jonson’s twist of the original 
theme has Morose, a rich man, who dislikes 
noise, married to a woman who inevitably is 
noisy. 

_ He is gulled irito the marriage by his nephew 
who wants to inherit his money and who 
naturally has to persuade him of the follies of 
marriage. The plot succeeds, but on the way to 
Miorose’s forswearing of ‘the marriage bed 
Jonson makes comic play of the manners of his 
time, and infers that his Jacobeans were already 
familiar with social follies that Shaw and Strind- 


-berg would have us believe were minted in the 


late nineteenth century. The society in the pro- 


cess of evolution in the late sixteenth century 


+ 


of the Priory. . 


was already familiar-with the college of ladies 
newly emancipated, and the antics of the hen- 
pecked Otter must have struck a known chord 
in Jonson’s audiences. Mistress Otter is no shrew 
in the medieval sense; she is a more sophisticated 
creature. The ascendancy of the male was, it 
seems from my hearing of the play, already 


challenged in the days" of those swashbuckling 
CY Elizabethans, 


_ The disappointment I felt after hearing 
Ginter Ejich’s The Year Lacertis (Third, 
November 26) was similar to the emotion I have 
felt whenever the work of a contemporary Ger- 
man author has come my way. There is always 
the sensation of an intelligence suppressed or 


_ diverted into work of a minor key. This play for 
radio contained the story of a man who goes to 


South America and contracts leprosy in the 


jungle. The line of the story was joined together 


by a series of word plays on the word Lacertis. 


» This word play involved an interesting examina- 
tion of the workings of imagery but it did not 


in the end add up to anything. There was some- 
thing unsatisfying about the work and I am 
sure that it has something to do with the failure 
of German writers to look their situation in the 
eye. The play with imagery kept on promising 
much but gave no more than a crossword clue. 

Robin Midgley produced a fine frolic by 
Patrick Campbell called A Time for Silence 
(Home, November 29), which told the story of 
a jolly friar who was walled up for wenching in 
York in the sixteenth century. The friar, Aloysius 


_ (Denys Hawthorne), finds his wall abuts the 
_ neighbouring monastery and is released. But his: 
“taste for wine brings disgrace andthe is once 


again walled up. He then knocks on the wall on 
the other side and is dug out to the wonder of 
his Brothers who, amazed that he is still alive 
after such a long incarceration, make him Father 
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THE SPOKEN WORD Be 
Sie. The: Encciein inet Nuance 


‘would be longer if I had my way... 


need DIFFICULTY of summing-up tHe . 
week’s listening lies not so much in 
giving a personal opinion but in trying 
to convey something of the style of delivery. 


- How can I convey the. slight hesitations of one, 


the rush of words of another? The foreigner 
whose accent forces one to concentrate that 
much harder, or the dead-pan voice of one who 
is reading rather than speaking? All these little 
nuances make the programmes lively and enter- 
taining, or boring and futile. Fortunately, the 


’ majority of producers at the B.B.C. always 


manage to get the best out of their spéakers, by 
rigorous rehearsal and tuition in the little ways 
in which they may be able to endear themselves 
to their audience. Of course, there are bound to 
be faults, but in the unscripted programmes, 
where the voice is alive and natural, these faults 


_ are diminished. I am thinking particularly about 


“Talking of Films’ (Network Three, November 
27). This monthly magazine of the cinema 
world is well produced and immensely informa- 
tive. The world of the cinema,-.at least behind 
the scenes, has always fascinated me. It is not so 
much the finished product I want to know 
about, but the inner workings—what goes on in 
the making. of a film, how the story is chosen, 
built-on, cut, edited, etc., etc. And this series 
gives me, at least, some of the answers. 

Last week Gordon Gow interviewed the 
Italian producer and director, Luchino Visconti, 
whose latest film, Rocco and His Brothers, is 
now, on in London. The dccent, the sudden 
torrent of words, the heSitations, all constituted 
a spontaneous discussion. Visconti was ques- 
tioned on the length of his films—I couldn’t see 
the familiar Italian gesture of shrugged shoulders 
and splayed hands, but it was in his answer—‘ I 
can’t help it. All my pictures are long. They 
’. Rocco 
does have an intermission, but when a film is so 
technically superb and emotionally compelling 


as this is, the length is unimportant. It remains | 


with one for a very long time afterwards: the 
varying emotions of love-hate between brothers, 
the harsh realism which hits where it is meant to 
hit. Visconti’s work is the very opposite of what 
Mr. Kenneth Allsop feels is beginning to domi- 
nate our contemporary literary scene—boredom. 
In a recent article, he asked ‘ Will the end come 
not with a bang, but with a yawn?’ For those 
who are not deeply involved, possibly.” But for 
Visconti, it will be the bang. 

Let me turn again to unscripted discussions. 
On December 1 in the Home Service, in ‘ What’s 
the Idea?’, the subject was ‘Anti Fox- 
Hunting’. A team of three—Patrick Moore, 
the honorary Vice-President of the National 
Committee for the Abolition of Cruel Sports, 
versus Michael Berry of the British Field Sports 
Society and Denys Danby, a veterinary surgeon. 
The thirty-minute discussion fairly bounced 
along, with interruptions, shouting-down, all 
three arguing together—a hilarious debate on an 
extremely serjous subject. It was Free Speech in 
the old tradition. Mr. Moore was most efficient, 
quoting constantly from papers with which he 
had protected himself, but never getting the 
answers he so passionately wanted. He remained 
coldly efficient to the end, even when Mr. Danby 
angrily accused him of. having a bee in his 
bonnet—‘ That is why you are here, sir!’ But 
Mr. Moore was not to be outdone: he insisted 
on claiming half of the remaining three minutes. 
All three began arguing at once, and I still find 


myself wondering about the subject. The discus- 
sion certainly did not tempt me to attend As 


hunt, neither did it make me violently ‘anti’. 
It left me in mid-air about the morals of the 
whole thing, but highly amused at the method ~ 


of | discussion. 
+ 1 evening. 
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in her which inspired eae in Twiligh 


(Third, December 3) was disturbed only 
_ seemingly tired voice of Josef. Greindl in the — 


"There is little: ‘tps add. 
~Lawrence’, heard in t 
November 29, except tha 
only a partial: image of this” imme 
-woman. Her physical, rather than 
impact, was heavily stressed. Was i 


Italy, ‘to. write: 


and passion ‘is Sinadanies tah Tate; 
love is a fight’. A fuller portrait may e1 
from her Memoirs and Correspondence ° ; 
have just been edited by E. W. Tedlock. Hi 
vitality and outward-flowing enthusiasm for 
was infectious; perhaps it cannot be contained — 
in word-images. ” 
_ MICHAEL Swan qi 
! 
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MUSIC ~ A rae 
Tribute to” Schonberg 


Nor BY NATURE being entirely attuned — 
== to the musical outlook of Schénberg 
-and his followers, I was not relishing — 
the prospect of the entire concert of his works — 
conducted by Bruno Maderna (Third, Novem-— 
ber 29). It turned out to be a rewarding, and 
often an inspiring, experience. Perhaps during 
some of the more complex passages I should 
-not have been so happy without the scores to- 
rivet attention to what was going on. I know 
that the claim is made that Schénberg’s works” 
may be listened to like any other music, but I 
disagree. They greatly benefit from the sight of — 
his technical procedures, provided as they are 
with many useful guides, on the paper. It must— 
be thirty years since I first heard the famous - 
Variations, a pretty grim experience at the time, 
but I can see now what it is that commands 
such admiration: the wrenching of expression 
from unyielding material, like a sculptor hack-— 
ing at granite. By comparison, composers who 
work in this style think of old-fashioned chro- 
matic harmony as putty. It was interesting to 
see Schonberg’s evolution in this programme 
from the warm, lush harmonies of the early 
Verklarte Nacht to the spectacular Prelude to 
Genesis and the Survivor from Warsaw, also a 
vivid dramatic work, with a spoken part won- 
derfully declaimed by Marius Goring. Here we 
have it: in all of these works I think we can 
say that Schonberg has never been a composer ~ 
of sensibility—even Verklarte Nacht does not - 
come into this category—which may be the 
reason for his appeal to a generation that has 
largely denied values of sensibility. ~ 
I have little to add to the general appraise- 
ment of Strauss’s The Silent Woman (Third, 
November 28): opulent music, but vastly re- 
miniscent of Strauss’s earlier works. It is also 
unbelievably fluent. Strange to say, I found it 
more enjoyable over the air than at Covent 
Garden where the stylized drawing-room of the 
retired admiral is overdone. Atlases, anchors, — 
and Chippendale are set out in profusion, and 
enormous skeletons of fish are suspended from 


the ceiling. Greatly enlivened by Arthur Jacobs’s 


translation, this comic opera of Strauss was, 
however, excellent fireside music. Not much is 
missed by indulging in a few minutes’ chat. 
More could have been made of the principal 
parts with their great range of vocal expression — 
—Strauss certainly knew how to write for the — 


- yoice—but one of the minor parts was out- 


standingly well done, I call attention to Eliza- — 
beth Vaughan, who sang Isotta’s florid aria 
with splendid assurance and panache. _ 

The high level of the Bayreuth Meistersinger~ 


by the © 


is bes part of Hans Sachs 


Sachs. One aa ve 
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DECEMBER 7 1961 


UNITED STATES- MEXICO 


30-DAY ESCORTED TOUR 
Tours leave London on May 25th and August 10th, 1962 


Here’s the holiday of a lifetime—a magnificent American Express tour of the 
United States and Mexico. You travel in style and comfort all the way. See 
everything. Old cities, new cities. Exclusive coast resorts, nightlife. Every- 
thing is arranged for you from start to finish. First class hotel accommodation, 
escorted tours, time off to browse and relax. A completely carefree, out of the 
ordinary holiday. 

And remember! You can take American Express Travellers Cheques in dollar 
denominations. 

Some of the main places you tour: Chicago, Denver, Colorado, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Las Vegas, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York. ALSO one week touring Mexico—Mexico City, Acapulco and the 
Pacific. Tour Price £568. 10. 0. , 


For fuil details and itinerary, just ring or write off to American Express 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. WHITEHALL 4411 
Other offices: London - Belfast « Birmingham < Dublin - Edinburgh « Glasgow - Liverpool « Southampton 


WALNUTS 
FORSEHME . 
SAILOR'S WIDOW 


A Nottingham sailor who died in 1746 left to his 


wife a gross of walnuts because “she preferred 


cracking them to mending my socks”. 
“Nuts to you” 
after all. 


- possibly 
isn’t a native American epithet 


When you come to make your will, you'll probably 
resist the temptation to indulge whims... being 
more concerned that your money be left where it 
can do most good. Please remember there is no 
better cause than helping maltreated children, no 
institution which does more to help them than the 
NSPCC. The NSPCC relies on legacies and 
donations... your legacy, your donation, Please help. 


NS. P.-iG. Cc 


65 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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COGNAC BRANDY AT ITS BEST 


Cordon Bleu 


Enhance your reputation as a giver of perfect presents. Give a 
‘Good Companion’! There are two superb models—for all personal 
and family typing, and for the smaller business. They beat the 
world for value. ’ 
‘Good Companion’6 £25.10.0 (With tabulator £28.0.0). 
‘Good Companion’ 7 £33.0.0. 

All Imperial portables are available on very easy terms. See them 
at typewriter dealers, stores and stationers everywhere, or fill in 
the coupon and post it today. 


FREE: Please send me a copy of ‘Beginner’s Typewriting Guide’ and full details 
of Imperial ‘Good Companion’ portables. 


Imperial Typewriter Co Lid Leicester 


: 


an 
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PAY LESS FOR. 
THE WORLD'S 

GREAT HOLIDAY 
IN “61—IT'S 


VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA ’61 means luxury air travel at 
new low costs. On domestic air routes 
linking 70 great cities, the Indian Airline 
Corporation with a flying record of twenty 
million reliable aircraft miles per year 
offers a 5% concession on selected tours. 
INDIA °61 means air-conditioned rail 
travel at new low costs, Indian Railways, 
one of the world’s largest efficient net- 
works, offers a 25% rebate. Also, com- 


- bined travel-as-you-like tickets for thirty 


days carry a lump-sum concession. The 
cost of travel in India ranks among the 
world’s cheapest. 


INDIA ’61 means superb food and- 


accommodation at new low costs. The 
Federation of Hotels and Restaurants of 
India offer 5% concessions on normal 


_rates. In India, hotels compare favourably 


with the world’s best in Juxury. Many 
more tourist bungalows and converted 
palaces are now available. In India the 
best food (Oriental and European) is 
inexpensive. 

INDIA ’61 means big game hunting at 
new low costs. The Shikar Outfitters’ 
Association offer a 5% concession on. 
schedule rates. 

INDIA ’61 means front row seats for 
national festivals. All State Governments 
and cultural academies will co-operate to 
ensure this. 


MAKE IT 


NIDILA 


os 


Shoes Feo these 
ae many others 


The New English Bible 
New Testament | 
spoken in the full text 


for continuous-and permanent use in services, © 


— with the New Edition of t ka 3 
-HOMELOVERS BOOK 
OF FINE PRINTS — 

; PRICE 20/. 


.. This delightful colourful a 
Cloth Bound Book is full of © 
interest for the Art Lover and — 
Art Student aliké, Nearly 200 pp — 
illustrations in full colour of — 
works by leading traditional 
and contemporary British and — 

¢ Continental Painters — 
The printsillustrated — 
may be. purchased 
finely reproduced 
_and ready for framing 
_from any good print — 

- seller or direct from — 
the publishers: 


FROST & REED LTD. 
23, CLARE ST., BRISTOL, 1. 


. 


in training and study, and in the home 


on high quality 
12 inch mono LP’s 


_The records are produced in bands, with a clear 
separation. These bands are keyed on the record 
sleeve to the corresponding Marginal Numbers - 

used in the printed text of NEB. 

Each record sleeve carries an authoritative commentary 
on the contents of the record 


now available | 
NEB 1, 2, 3 JOHN’S Gospel in three parts 


NEB 4 Letters of Paul to the COLOSSIANS. 
PHILEMON and the EPHESIANS 


NEB 5 First Letter of PETER and a Letter of JAMES _ 


NEB 6, 7, 8, 9 LUKE’S Gospel in-four parts 


artistes Judi Dench, Margaret Rawlings, 
Flora Robson, Sybil Thorndike, 

Andrew Cruickshank, Nicholas Hannen, 

_ Robert Harris, Keith Michell, John Neville, 
Rex Palmer, Paul Rogers, Lockwood West 


The Spoken Bible 


a new concept 
_ acclaimed by Press, TV, and Radio 


‘An suthianitative recording by Leomark Limited ae 


licence from the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge 
with the full advice of the Rev. DrGont Dodd, Director 
of the New English Bible project. Produced by Frederick 


An English Coxswain ~ 


» 


The Royal National 
Life-Boat Institution is 
supported wholly by voluntary 
contributions _ 
YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR 
» CONTRIBUTION TO :— 


Bradshaw, with the co-operation of the Actors’ Church Union. 


Theological direction by the Rev. F. N. Davey, Director 


of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Obtainable | nove 
wherever NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
good records LEOMARK] INSTITUTION 


42 GROSVENOR GARDENS 


are sold, at - 
41s per record 


ed 


ten thousand images. LONDON, S.W.1. =) 
R. N. LA 


Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ 
or contact the India Government Tourist Office, 


28 Cockspur Street, London, §.W.1 
_ Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 
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sith o fucches Ripiack to the Bese 


mer as Eva and Karl Schmitt-Walter as 
nesser were 100 per cent. in their parts. 

great. moments in _Meistersinger, the frantic 
dem onium in Act II and the quintet in Act 
> were, in this production, truly great, thanks 
t . the authority of Josef Krips, who drew from 
the orchestra some of the most ravishing effects 
in Meistersinger I have heard. Six hours for an 
opera is on the long side, but I am still a suffi- 
ciently youthful Wagnerian to find it not a 
minute overlong. Like Romain Rolland’s Jean- 
Christophe, when he was listening for the first 

le to a Beethoven symphony at the ChiAtelet, 
I was worried during the performance only 


) THE LISTENER 


by the fact iar eventually it would come to 


Wolfgang Windgassen, but Elisabeth an end. 


The inclusion of Scriabin’s Poéme d’Extase 
in the request programme ‘Your Concert 
Choice’ (Home, December 3) suggests that there 
may be a wide response to this neglected com- 


poser. The rare opportunities of hearing this 


work reveal that Scriabin had an extraordinary 
sense of the orchestra. His texture is constantly 
nervous and alive, swarming with delicate 
figurations and producing the effect of an en- 
larged chamber orchestra in which each instru- 
ment, even the divided strings, is treated as a 
soloist. And it is a revealing work in another 
way. Whenever the Poéme d’Extase is given I 
hear more and more of Stravinsky in it—the 


Stravinsky of The Firebird, and in particular 
the Ronde des Princesses in this ballet, which 
was principally inspired by Scriabin and which 
contains some of Stravinsky’s most enchanting 
pages. One wonders why other orchestral works 
of this darkly exciting composer are not given. 
In the _nineteen-twenties, throughout Europe 
and America, hé was extremely popular, enjoy- 
ing then a cult similar to that of Mahler today. 
Have we turned our backs completely on music 
of the heart? When the Divine Poem of Scriabin 


was last given, or Prometheus, which has a part. 


for a colour organ, I cannot remember. It would 
be surprising if a Scriabin revival today didn’t 
produce a substantial following. 

Epwarp LOCKSPEISER 


4 | | ‘The Queen of Spades’ 


TcHAIKOVSKY’s Pikovaya 
dama (The Queen of Spades) 
is one of the best documented 
of his operas, the evolution of the music being 
described in a series of letters which provide a 
remarkable insight into the composer’ s mind. He 
describes how he wrote the opera ‘with un- 
precedented fervour and enthusiasm, physically 
felt and experienced everything that took place 
in it (even to the extent of at one time fearing 
the appearance of the Countess’s ghost) . 
On another occasion he mentions his feeling of 
“self-oblivion and delight’ in tackling the theme 
and how ‘ the whole thing is to write with love’. 
Most touching of all is the description to his 
brother Modest, who had written the libretto, of 
his completion of the opera on March 3, 1890: 
I composed the very end of the opera yester- 
day before dinner and when I came to the death 
of Hermann and the final chorus, I felt such 
_ awful pity for Hermann that I began to cry hard. 
This weeping went on for an awfully long time 
and developed into a mild hysteria of a very 
pleasant kind, i.e. it was terribly sweet for me to 
cry. Afterwards I considered why (for there had 
mever been a similar case of my sobbing on 
account of the fate of my hero, and [ tried to 
understand why I had wanted to weep like that). 
It shows that Hermann was not only an excuse 
for my writing this or that music, but all the 
time a real live being, very sympathetic as well. 


A Different Sinand from Pushkin’s: 


What was there in the character of Hermann 
that should arouse such intense compassion on 
the part of the composer? In the first place, 
Tchaikovsky’s Hermann is a very different per- 
son from Pushkin’s. In the novel, Hermann is 
depicted as a cold, calculating egoist intent solely 
on furthering his own ends. He has a private 


fortune, though he lives on his income, has ‘ the. 


profile of a Napoleon and the soul of a Mephis- 
topheles ’ as well as “at least three crimes on his 
conscience ’. His the acquaintance of 
Liza is determined solely by his desire to learn 
the secret of the three cards by which the old 
Countess 


invariably wins at the gambling-table, . 


and he is willing to stop at nothing in order to 


By GERALD SEAMAN 


mann spends his last days in a hospital where 
“he never answers any questions, but constantly 
mutters with unusual rapidity: “‘ Three, seven, 
ace! Three, seven, queen! ”’ In the opera he 
dies, though at the point of death his sanity 
returns and he remembers his beloved. 


Changes in the Original Plot 


In order to make the action as effective as 
possible, Tchaikovsky and his brother wrought 
havoc with the original plot. Whole scenes were 
omitted, fresh material introduced. In the opera, 
the whole of the funeral scene, in which the dead 
Countess winks her eye at Hermann, is omitted, 
being replaced instead by the ball scene and the 
episode with the masks which does not occur in 
the original. In the story, Liza marries ‘a very 
amiable man .. . a civil servant, and with a con- 
siderable fortune’: in the opera, Liza commits 
suicide by throwing herself into the Winter 
Canal. 

Other innovations are the opening scene 
in the Summer Garden and the gradual revela- 
tion of Liza’s and Hermann’s love. In Pushkin, 
the first time that Liza actually speaks to her 
lover is in the Countess’s bedroom. Even Liza’s 
social position has been changed, for whereas in 
the story she is only a poor relative of the 
Countess, in the opera she becomes her wealthy 
grand-daughter. Tchaikovsky’s Liza is far more 
sophisticated than Pushkin’s who, like Tatyana 
in Evgeny Onegin, writes Hermann a letter. Her 
superior status is emphasized by her association 
with the Prince—transformed into Hermann’s 
rival—whose role in the story is insignificant. 
Another modification is that, in the novel, the 
Countess actually speaks to Hermann in the 
scene in the bedroom. In the same passage in the 
opera, she says not a single word. 

One of the most important alterations is the 
changing of the action from the nineteenth to 
the eighteenth century, which was done at the 


request of Vsevolozhsky, director of the Imperial’ 


Theatres. This made possible the inclusion of a 
number of scenes (including a good proportion 
of the second act) written in a pseudo-eighteenth- 
century idiom, besides an air borrowed from 


gain his ends. Tchaikovsky’s Hermann, on the Grétry’s opera Richard Coeur de Lion and an 
hand, i is penniless. Sincerely in love with. old French melody ‘ Vive Henri Quatre’, sung 


is the initial motive for his 
re the secret of the cards would 

s of marrying Liza, but 
| overwhelms him and 


senses. In Pushkin, Her- 
z e 


by the Countess in the fourth scene. In the 
desire for musical and historical fidelity, we learn 
from the composer’s brother, Modest, that he 
obtained for him a volume of folk-songs by 
Trutoysky, together with the works of Kozlow- 


Tchaikovsky's opera will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 7.30 p.m. on Monday, December 11 


ski, the scores of eighteenth-century operas by 
Grétry, Salieri, and Astaritta, and also a collec- 
tion of French airs, songs and romances of the 
same period. The libretto also includes verses by 
the Russian poets Zhukovsky, 
Derzhavin, and Karabanov, the speciality of the 
last, according to the composer, being ‘to write 
the texts of salutatory and other kinds of cantatas 
at the celebrations of Catherine the Great’. The 
only other borrowings from already existing 
material are the employment of an authentic 
funeral theme, ‘I shed a prayer unto the Lord’, 
in the ecclesiastical chorus heard behind the 
scenes at the ending of the opera, and a motive 
from Bortnyansky’s opera Le fils rival (1787). 


In Love with his Own Image 


What was there then about the libretto that so 
enraptured the composer and compelled him to 
work at such white heat? For the opera was 
drafted out in Florence in the remarkably short 
period of only forty-four days, the orchestral 
score being completed in four months. Un- 
doubtedly the answer is to be found in Tchai- 
koysky’s very Russian psychology. In order for 
his imagination to be stimulated he had to have 
(as he himself tells us) ‘live people, touching 
situations ’. Pushkin’s Hermann, with his callous 
egocentricity, was antipathetic. A person void of 
love for anyone but himself could not hope to 
move him (in 1892 he wrote: ‘ where the heart 
is not touched, there can be no music’), but a 
character filled with human emotions, wrestling 
with fortune and struggling with fate, could 
succeed not only in commanding his sympathy 
but in arousing his profoundest compassion. 
That the theme of Pikovaya dama, and Hermann 
in particular, was also close to his heart is re- 
vealed by another letter in which he outlines 
one of his prime requirements as ‘a subject in 
which a single dramatic motive predominates ’. 
There was always a touch of Narcissus in Tchai- 
kovsky, and in the operatic Hermann the com- 
poser fell in love with his own image. 

That he had succeeded. in writing a master- 
piece he realized himself, though, characteristic- 
ally, he was afraid to give way completely to 
whole-hearted enthusiasm: ‘I am now at a 
period of particular love for life. I rush about 
with the consciousness of a great work well done. 
Perhaps, though, it only seems to me that 
Pikovaya dama is a successful opera. I don’t 
know, but for the time being I believe in its 
brilliant future’. 


Batyushkov, _ 
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Last SunDAY on Network Three 
the first of a new series of par 
contests was held. In par contract 
points are awarded for the best bidding and play 
of a prepared hand. Six counties are taking part 
in the first round, each represented by four players 


who play two hands. The two counties that 


obtain the best scores will qualify for the final. 
The first county to perform was Somerset, 
represented by the brothers Mr. P. F. and Mr. 


_E. J. Spurway, Mr. G. C. Griffiths and Mr. 


S. W. Thomas. In Hand 1 (see column three), 
South dealer, game all, the bidding went as 
follows: 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
P.F.Spurway G.C. Griffiths E.}.Spurway S.W.Thomas 
1H iS Sek | 3h 
4H No No 5D 
No No als | Dble 
No SS No No 

No 


To score their full points for bidding, East- 
West had to reach a slam in diamonds. A jump 
to Four Diamonds on East’s hand might have 
been better than his Three Hearts. Had East- 


* West reached Six Diamonds, North-South 
-- would have been expected to sacrifice in Six 


Hearts. As it was, North-South scored 3 out of 
3, East-West 1 out of 3. 

In a par contest hands have to be played in 
the directed contract, whatever happens at the 


table, and the directed contract here was Six - 


Hearts doubled, by South, with the queen of 


Bindee ‘against Bozey Heat I” [ 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


spades the directed lead. To obtain ‘the full 
penalty (and the par points) East must win with 
the ace of spades and return a Jow diamond (in 
the recommended bidding West has supported 
diamonds). After trumping the spade East plays 
the queen of clubs. Declarer can try for some 
sort of-end-play, but the defence should come to 
two more club tricks. 


The Somerset players, perhaps anne off 
balance by the fact that their own bidding had 
been different, missed all the points in the play, 
so came to Hand 2 (see column three) with a 
score of 4 out of 15. South dealer, love all. 

The obvious contract of Four Spades was 
reached and the defence began on the right lines 
when the king of diamonds was overtaken by the 
ace and West’s singleton club was led back. 
It was plain that the defenders were threaten- 
ing to come to a ruff in clubs: if North 
simply leads a trump from the table, West will 
go up with the ace, put his partner in with the 
queen of diamonds, and ruff the club return. 

Mr. E. J. Spurway attempted to courmter this 
by the clever play of overtaking dummy’s second 
heart and leading the eight of hearts, with the 
intention of discarding a diamond from dummy. - 
East can counter this counter by going up with 
the jack of hearts on the third round. When he 
failed to do this, West had to win and could 
no longer put his partner in for the club lead. 

Somerset scored 12 out of 15 for this second 
hand, so their total was 16 out of 30. 


als 
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and TERENCE REESE 


Hand 1 NORTH 


Weareall sy 
Self-Made Men: 


When it is said of someone that he isa ‘self-made 


man’, it means he has risen from humble begin- 


nings. But the truth is we are all self-made, with 
great or disastrous results. . 
Many people who have won eminence for 
themselves in the process have found daily in 
THE TIMES a first-rate partner. For while it is 
excellent that anyone should make himself good 


Read THE TIMES 


ef, 
“ 


at his job, THE Times broadens his ote 
Through its regular reading, he makes himself, 
in the truest sense, a ‘man of the world’.* 

There is indeed perhaps no greater help to 
your advancement than the wide and sharply- 
focused view of events which THE Times affords 
you each morning. : 


*THE TIMES misses nothing that ought not 
to be missed. Yet it never assumes you have 
time to waste. Foreign news, politics, legal _ 
and city affairs, arts, sport are all presented 

_ with balance and authority. 


cinnamon aad nut 


- is all dry before mixing it~ 
+ with the ground almonds. Sift thas 
the salt and spices. — 

‘sugar and margarine till light sual 
the eggs one at a time, adding a 
ms “a flour mixture with each ego— 


re should now be of a soft dropping 
tency ; if it is too stiff, add very little milk 
enh ‘Sherry. Lastly, add the fruit mixture, 


1 or 290° F) for 44-4 hours. If your 
inclined to be ‘ fierce’, you may find it 


a 


side of the tin, and to stand the tin on 


Sts 


Crossword No. 1645. 


~ 1% 


ica aa prepare the pr | 2. rie 


che rest of the flour and spices. The — 


id of cardboard. And towards the end of 


Logogriphs—IV. 


2. greaseproof paper over the 


5 


bares aig) it fp too brown. 


Louise Davies 


Tastier Baked Potatoes 


Bn Ask” your greengrocer for potatoes which are 


unblemished and fairly large. When the potatoes 


4 have been baked in their jackets in the usual 


_ way, halve them, scoop out the potato and mash 


rr | at with a knob of butter, or margarine, some 
__ chopped cooked bacon, a little grated raw onion, 


and finely chopped parsley. Pile it all back into 
the ‘potato shells, brush with egg, and brown 
in a hot oven for ten minutes. 

LOUISE Davies 


Austrian Red Cabbage 
You will need : 


es . 1 red cabbage (about 3 Ib.) 


1 dessertspoon of salt 
_ 2 cooking apples 
2 heaped tablespoons of flour 
2 heaped tablespoons of sugar 
' 1 tablespoon of vinegar 
A nut of fat 
2h % an onion 


_ Melt the fat, slice the onion very thinly, and 
fry in the fat until a light brown. Cut the 


mat 


a 
-* Pa 


_ eabbage into very thin strips, discarding the 
on the middle shelf i in a very slow oven 


thick tough stalk, and add to the onion and fat. 
Sprinkle with the salt; add the apples, cut into 
small» pieces; add sugar and vinegar, and 
simmer slowly for half an hour, shaking the 

pan and making sure the apples have made 
enough juice to prevent everything sticking. 


By Topher 


aie ca a - Prizes (for the first three correct Slatons opened) : book tokens, 
: | -value.35s., 25s., and 21s. respectively 
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Closing ees first post on Thursday, December 14, Eattcios should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
W. : Seana Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
Perse fo) os Editor? s decision is final - " 
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Tee ten ten-letter across lights can each be anagrammed 


into two separate words. Clues are given, not necessarily in 


- that order, for the whole word and for each of the two 
anagrams, the figures in brackets being the lengths of the 
-Tatter. For the four five- letter down lights clues are given, 
not necessarily in that order, for the word to be entered in 

- the diagram and for three anagrams thereof. Finally, for 

- the eighty letters apart from the down lights clues are given 
for lights obtained by beginning at the numbered squares 
indicated and taking adjacent letters in any direction (i.e. 
chess king’s move), each and every one of the eighty letters 
being used once and only once. In these alternate clues are 
anagrams of the actual one-word clues. 


ee 


“4, CLUES—ACROSS — 


wie Long for the jargon of our satellite (5, 5) 


$. Bit blanket—free (5, 5) 5 
_ 4. Repairing dried-up grates (4, 6) 

10. Cunning dance faces (S, 5) 

14. Indicative active—stop (4, 6) 

15. Unimportant direction and style (4, 6) 
18. Spare solitary jester (S, 5) 


24. Talk deliriously of cards to declare (4, 6) © 


25. Fringe secrets—a disease (4, 6) 


pe 28. The military display import revenue (4, 6) 


a DOWN | 
4 Ye Separate shifts—acquaint further (5) 


eonamnssvceorennnssenceeeeneeesees, Lene copious and sovereign composer to stand out (5) 


4 


When coaReenie mixture fowtd p 
thick, almost with the consistency o 
apples. It is -particularly delicious served 
pork, goose, or duck, for it qualifies © 
ness of such meats. 

You can of course use less cabbage, but 
not reduce the quantities of vinegar, fat, 
onion—merely reduce the quantities of apples, 
flour, sugar, and salt proportionately. — 


MOoLLy Wer pe 


Notes on Contributors 


F. S. NoORTHEDGE (page 955): 
International Relations, London University | 

RUPERT Cross (page 967): Lecturer in Law | 
and Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; 
joint author (with P. A. Jones) of Cases 
and Criminal Law, author of Evidence, 
Precedent in English Law, etc. 

C. FLEETWOOD-WALKER (page 969): Dip. 
Arch. A.R.1.B.A., Senior Lecturer, Birming-— 
ham College of Art 


J. P. STERN (page 971): Lecturer in German 


and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 


bridge; author of Ernst Fiinger: a Writer 
of Our Time, and Lichtenberg: a Doctrine 
of Scattered Occasions 7 

Macnus PYKE (page 977): Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh; author of 
Slaves Unaware ?, About Chemistry, The 
Boundaries of Science, etc. 

DENNIS HILL (page 977): Research Fellow, 
Royal College of Surgeons 

GEORGE FRASER (page 983): Lecturer in 
English, Leicester University; author of | 
The. Modern Writer and His World, 
Vision and Rhetoric, etc.; editor of Poetry 
Now 


15. Minimum make-up of the jurors—out-of-date abuse (5) 
17. Prize folding part of a pink shield (5) 


E KING’S MOVE 
4. Undergo (4) 
5. Weight sounds like the trouble (S) 
6. Rate slip (4) 
8. Excellent transport if you have put inside in disorder (4) 
9. Cinders suit (7) 
11. Made ridiculous sounding lead (5S) 
12. Grants it (7) 
13. Iris in heraldry and as an embellishment (3) 
16. Ended green (5S) : 
19. por pola rebels, though few, sound a note of warn- 
ing 
20. A few pies (4) 
22. Make off and clear out (5) 
23. Cents ran free (7) 
24. The moths lose a spike (4) 
26. Indoor mate (6) 
27. Dance without work leather (3) 
29. Lame (3) 4 
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1st prize: J. M. Macleod (London, N.W.2); 2nd 
prize: David Lewis (Saffron Walden); 3rd prize:, 
G. W. Ware (Purley), 


Reader in 


Get a Degree 
by Home Study 


and thereby improve your status and 
your prospects. You can obtain a London 
University Degree in Arts, Science, Econom- 
ics, Law or Divinity, without residence at 


the University. Wolsey Hall (founded in 
1894) will prepare you for the necessary 
examinations at moderate fees. 16,000 
Successes at London University Exams. 
since 1947. Many men and women who occupy 
responsible positions to-day do so because 


they graduated in their spare time with the 
help of Wolsey Hall. Why not follow their 
example? Write for Prospectus (please 
mention degree) to E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FES81 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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is far and away the easiest of. all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the: alphabet. 
Speeahand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound. of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only 
9 hours) without correspondence 
lessons.’ For. full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept.L13)Coton,Cambridge 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most ¢fficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 


General Certificate of Education, and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex- 


ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government, and commercial 
exams.; for prefessional exams. in Law, Ac- 


countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management, for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. of 
Export, etc. exams. Many intensely practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-Book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam or subjects in 
which interested to the- Secr y (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
. ALBANS 


or call 30, nae Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


EASTER CRUISE TO 
GREECE 


and the 
HOLY LAND 


April 14 to April 30 


A wonderful chance to see GREECE, 
the MIDDLE EAST and ISRAEL 
with a group of professional people. 


Interesting Guide Lecturers. 
COSTS FROM VENICE 


£80 (Students) £110 (Cabin Class) 


Further details from 


ERNA LOW 


47 (L) Old Brompton Read, London, $.W.7 


Tel.: KEN. 8881 (day and night answering 
service) and 0911. 
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Many successful writers owe much 
to the personal guidance of a coach at 
the London School of Journalism. 


In an article, “ Editors are Human,” recently 
published in a Literary Weekly, one successful 
student, in praising the work of the LSJ, said: 
“I think that the tutor must have spent, on 
occasions, two hours or more on my lessons ”” 
and “His comments often run to three or four 
pages of typescript.” 


The standard of coaching at the LSJ 
astonishes those who may be expecting to 
receive no more than a few marginal comments 
of a general trite nature. 


If you enquire, you will not be bombarded 
with high-pressure sales talk. Why not find out 
for yourself? 


Free book “ Writing for the Press” post free 


from: 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (L) 


19 Hertford Street, W.1 GRO 8250 


Can anything be done to help children with hunger 
swollen stomachs? 

Yes, with your help Oxfam can banish hunger. Food 
is the first need*, then seeds, tools or irrigation to build 
a future free from hunger. 

* T am agog to start pumping milk into these children 
and watch ribs disappear & legs straighten ” (letter after 
recent Oxfam aid). 


£1 provides a month’s feeding for 2 children, or 38 lbs of seed, 
£50 sends 407 lbs of baby food or sinks a small well. 


Please send your gift direct to our Bankers: 
Famine Relief c/o Barclays Bank Ltd, High St, Oxford. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE RELIEF 


HELPERS WANTED to collect 1/- a month ‘ Pledged Gifts’ 
from a few friends—providing food in emergencies & tools. to 
end hunger. Write to 17 Broad St., Oxford for explanatory leaflet. 
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Give years of lasting pleasure with 
a gift with the personal touch. 
School, Club, Regimental Associa- 
tion Crests, in coloured enamels, per set 


provide the perfect gift for every 


Heavily Gold 

Cased, in hand- 

some presen- 
tation case. 


a pint 47/6 1 pint 59/6 
At leading Men’s Shops and Selected Jewellers 
PRODUCTS BY LAMBOURNES (B’HAM) LTD. 


occasion. 1,500 designsavailable. 


Special crests made to order. 


Genuine English 
Pewter Tankards 


‘SOPHOS' 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons ‘Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 
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UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


founded 1887, successfully prepares students fors— 
General Certificate 


of Education 
Ordinary and Advanced Leyels; all Boards, 


University of London 


Entrance requirements, and Examinations for 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B.; B.D., B.Mua, 
Diploma in Mathematics 
Law, and many other examinations, 


Private Study Courses are given in Languages, 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &c. 
Staff of highly qualified Tutors. Reasonable fees 
instalments. Free re-preparation in event of failure. 


@ PROSPECTUS giving full details of Courses, 
Tutors, and fees, post free from the Registrar, 


i 56 Burlington House, Cambridge i 


“Which?” 


for independent monthly reports 
on consumer goods and services 


“Which?” 


Annual Subscription £1 


THE CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(Box M) . 
14, Buckingham Street, 
London, W.C.2 


YOUR NAME and ADDRESS 
brings you... . 


77: the (DN) ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success’’—and completely FREE! 
New, this 61st edition tells you how to 
gain additional income by writing saleable 
articles and stories. 

You will read about (1) the years-proven 
No Sales—No Fees training; (2) the Free 
subscription to **The Writer”; (3) the two 
Freefully-bound writing encyclopaedias; (4) 
the ‘introductory membership of the pro- 
fessional organisation for freelance writers, 
the Incorporated Association of Authors. 

There is no obligation. You can gain 
lifelong benefits. Send now. 


B.A. Schoo! of Successful Writing Ltd. 
124, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Everyone—but Everyone—needs a 
s 


PORTABLE PRINTING 


MACHINE 


ANYONE CAN 
LEARN TO USE 
IT IN MINUTES 

It adds—subtracts— 
multiplies and pane 
the answer! Weighs 

8 lbs. Size 8" x 10" (the 
sizeofaquartosheet of paper). 
In use in Banks and Business 
Houses throughout the 
country. Indispensable to £2.16 
every shop and office. Can sh £35. 
be used as a cash registerona ca 

till or carried in zip case (both optional 
extras). 7 DAYS FREE TRIAL. Your old 
portable typewriter or adding machine 
taken in part payment. Send to-day for 
FREE illustrated Booklet entitled * 
Figure Work.”: 


CLASSIC TYPEWRITERS LTD. weet oe 
Odeon Buildings, Bournemouth. P ha 
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